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AKING stock of what electrical equipment in the home is 
accomplishing is to take stock of the American standard 
of living. A generation ago, the standard of living was 
appraised in terms of bathrooms and running water. Even as 
late as twenty years ago, the bathroom was still the measure of 
good living and hygienic conditions, with electric lighting being 
rapidly extended and electric power for hard domestic tasks, 
such as clothes washing, being recognized as the blessing it is. 

In the past twenty years electrical appliances have more and 
more become a part of American living, the refrigerator, range, 
better lighting, home laundry, vacuum cleaner, and a host of 
smaller devices today represent the desirable standard of living 
for comfort and health to which all our people aspire. 

Once the privilege of the well-to-do, the benefits and com- 
forts of these products are now the necessities of millions. How 
eagerly desired these things are is clearly shown by the sales 
records of the last year, when improved employment conditions 
created purchasing power among masses of workers. They had 
wanted electrical home equipment for years, and one or more of 
the larger electrical appliances were among the first acquisitions 
that signalized their emergence from an underprivileged class. 


F I may be allowed one more reference to America’s first sym- 

bol of better living conditions—the bathroom—I want to call 
attention to a difference in the development of bathrooms and 
electrical equipment—the present yardstick of a high standard of 
living. The newest bathroom is a more esthetic ensemble than 
one of twenty or more years ago, but otherwise not much differ- 
ent. But newer developments in electrical equipment represent 
great improvements in function and economy over former years. 
The 1941 refrigerator, as an example, is twice as efficient as the 
refrigerator of ten years ago and sells for little more than half 
the price. It costs only half as much to operate; and beyond 
this, performs a service undreamed of only that short time ago. 

The recent development of different zones of cold and humid- 
ity to best preserve various foods responds to the latest research, 
to the demand for conservation of vital health elements lost 
when perishable foods are improperly stored and kept. 

For electrical manufacturers have kept their development 
abreast and even ahead of research by universities, government 
departments and home economic experts in applying scientific 
findings to practical and efficient equipment. I mentioned the 


preservation of vitamin content in fresh vegetables and other 
foods by improvements in electrical refrigerators. Not less im- 
portant is the work of electric range manufacturers in preserv- 
ing vitamin content and lessening the shrinkage in meats 
through a closer control of heat in electrical cooking. 

The discovery of new and outstanding facts on eyesight pres- 
ervation known as the Science of Seeing, resulted in sources of 
illumination designed by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
The result is a commercial and widely available product—the 
IES lamp. 

This is a mere skimming of the high spots. What I want to 
point out is that in the most modern appliances the additions and 
changes from earlier devices are not to be dismissed as “frills” 
or “gadgets,” but were developed in response to the demands for 
more and improved services made by scientific research and the 
increase of knowledge in nutrition, cleanliness and health. 


HE report in the following pages is incomplete. It could 

not be otherwise. A full record of what electricity has ac- 
complished when applied to home conditions could be a small 
library. But it at least calls attention to some major advances 
in the health and comfort and happiness of a whole people 
through electrical means. 

These advances have been accomplished mainly as commercial 
projects, by alert and responsible manufacturers, by commercial 
as well as by public and private research, by education not only 
in universities, colleges and high schools but even more by public 
utilities, by cooperative associations, and most of all by a large 
and reliable wholesale and retail distribution trade who have 
brought these benefits to an initially skeptical public by adver- 
tising, persuasion and selling. 

We face a curtailment in production of these important goods. 
But let us urge that the curtailment may be in number of units 
only, and that no curbs be placed on the standards of per- 
formance now achieved or the continuing work by producers 
toward even higher levels of service and performance. 


Epitor 
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The National Emergency is reshaping all consumer-goods business. You can't 


Now the time 


for all good merchants to come 
to the aid of their country! 


ignore the simple fact that not enough electrical household appliances are beingi 


made to meet the demands of your customers or to maintain your volume—but 
you can do something about it! 


You can develop new business today, but in order to do so you must develop new | 
business methods. Concentrate on prolonging the life of the vast number of electrical 


| 


appliances already in use—that’'s your best move. It should be your next move! Such 
a conservation program at this time is urgent. 


This policy of giving a new lease on life to appliances already in service also makes 
it possible for you to ration your curtailed supply of new merchandise to customers 
who do not already have appliances of the same type. 


Premier is ready and anxious to do its part—to give you all possible aid in restor- 
ing to usefulness your customers’ crippled and disabled cleaners, in helping you 
handle the actual repair and reconditioning work most effectively. 


Premier's service program is easily adaptable to your particular requirements. 
Arrangements can be made to have the actual work done in the nearest of 
Premier's many branches throughout the country or in your own repair department, 
using genuine factory-built parts. 


to satisfactory service. You will receive the complete Premier parts catalogue 
upon request—the parts themselves are available at Premier's various 
branches as well as through a large number of parts distributors all over 
the country—and at reasonable prices, too. 
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Genuine Parts are Essential 


PREMIER 


Identify Yourself as “Authorized” - 


to render Premier service with genuine factory-built parts. An 
attractive window transfer and a display card for window of 
counter show customers that you are co-operating in Premier's 
program. The display card also offers customers a free booklet 
on moth control and stain removal. 
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CLOTHES DRYERS 


Hotpoint analyzes the appliance out- 
look for its retailers in a new book 
that is now ready for distribution 


NCLE SAM has made it clear that electric appliances 
as you and we know them are Implements of Peace. 
As such, their production must be held within the limits of 
imperative need. In this vital program, Hotpoint has pledged 


its fullest cooperation. 

But the effect of curtailed 
production reaches beyond the 
manufacturer. It lays an even 
heavier burden upon the thou- 
sands of retailers who are 
asked to sacrifice a share of their 
sales volume and profit as their 
stake in our National Program. 

It is to these retailers who 
stand between the factory and 
a public eager to buy that 
Hotpoint recognizes a great 
responsibility. 

It is to the Retailer who, in 
his community, JS Hotpoint 
that we owe allegiance. In 
these times of limited produc- 


Thoughts at a Glance 
There is an old American proverb which says, 
“One rain won’t make a crop.” 


Many rains, much muscle and sweat go into 


making a crop. That’s true of farming and it’s |. 


equally true in business. 

To build a great bulwark of public good will re- 
quires years of cultivation through conscientious 
manufacture, a long range program of truthful 
and sincere advertising, and an earnest effort to 
deal fairly and squarely with contemporaries. 


For35 years, those of us at Hotpoint have striven 


to follow the pattern of good business. We have ' : 


tried to cultivate well to the end that our retailers 


‘now enjoy a family of 17,000,000 Hotpoint users. 


Vice President 


AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS 


ELECTRASINK 
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WASTE EXITS 


tion, hardships would be imposed on loyal retailers by follow- 
ing a policy of uncontrolled distribution of merchandise to all 
members of a nation-wide dealer organization. 

It is logical, therefore, that the interests of Retailer, Public 


and Manufacturer will best be 
served by keeping open those 
channels of distribution which 
offer the most complete Hot- 
point service to the public. 
Every Hotpoint Retailer 
should study the new book 
“Defense and You in ’42.” In it 
you will find an analysis of the 
appliance outlook for next year 
—and an outline of the new Pre- 
ferred Hotpoint Dealer Plan. 
Write, wire or phone your dis- 
tributor for a copy of this im- 
portant and timely book. Edison 
General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., 5620 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Take hot water, for an example. The death rate in this country could be 
cut in half if people could be taught to wash their hands often and fre- 
quently, says one U. S. Public Health Service authority.” 


* 


A FAMOUS AMERICAN medical authority, who begs to remain 
anonymous, takes a low bow to the following domestic appliances, 


which he says protect the home from disease as fully as trenches 
protect an army: 


THE EL 1C WATER HEATER. 
SH WASHER. 

INE. 
THE ELEC ND IRONER. 
RANGE. 


THE ELEC REFRIGERATOR. 


STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS. 
THE VACUUM CLEANER. 
THE ATTIC FAN. 
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ANCES 
efend 


In man's battle against disease germs and bac- 


teria, the growing use of electrical appliances in 


the home has proved to be a front line of defense 


MAN who was not feeling very 
well stepped on an airplane in 
Africa, bound for the United 
States. Arriving, he flew on to Minne- 


apolis, where he came down with 
yellow fever, a disease which was 


virtually unknown in the Twin Cities. 

“In the old days,” Dr. O. C. Wenger 
of the U. S. Public Health Service 
told his audience, “he would have con- 
tracted the fever and probably died 
aboard ship.” 

This illustrates how today the tre- 
mendous speed of travel has made 
guarding against epidemics so difficult. 
The automobile, the truck, the air- 
plane and fast trains unite in scatter- 
ing infections all over the United 
States that were once confined to one 
place. And it must be remembered that 
the plagues which have altered the 
face of civilization again and again 
are not gone, but sleeping. Knocking 
at the gates of the nation are the bac- 
teria which cause the black death, 
typhus fever, dysentery, cholera, small- 
pox, influenza and the 101 holocausts 
that have a history of sweeping off 
entire populations like flies. 

Added to this natural peril of twen- 
tieth century civilization is the in- 
creased danger that comes with war 
time conditions. Said Dr. Frederich 
Prinzing in “Epidemics Resulting 
from Wars”: “Every aggregation of 
people . is necessarily exposed to 
danger of pestilence . . . but this 
danger is ten times as great in large 
assemblies of troops during a war.” 
When you realize that in the Ameri- 
can Civil War there were 186,216 
Union soldiers who died of disease to 
44,238 killed in action, the threat of 
epidemic takes on an increasing men- 
ace. In 1918 the “flu” took off ten 
times as many persons in World War 
I as died on the battlefields. 

In a world in which control of 
disease has become so much more 
difficult, it is well to remember that 
the humble electrical appliance has 
risen to a place as the health author- 
ity’s greatest ally. 

Not that electrical appliances bring 
to the home the surgical sterility of the 
hospital. They don’t. But they do make 
it difficult for bacteria to survive. By 
reducing the number of dangerous 


germs and cutting down their rep 
ductive power they greatly hamp 
their batting average. For example 
man may have been vaccinated again 
typhoid. If he were given a hyp 
dermic containing large numbers | 
typhoid bacteria they would overco 
his immunity. In reverse ratio by r 
ducing the number of disease-beari: 
bacteria and giving man’s resistar 
a chance, the electrical appliance a 
as a line of defense. 

Every home is surrounded by b 
teria which can cause sickness. Eve 
time a man puts his hand on a do 
knob or sits on a chair, shakes har 
or comes in contact with anythi 
new, he is exposing himself to 1 
possible inroads of dangerous ger 


Hot Water, for Instance 


People protect themselves when it 
made easy. Take hot water, for « 
ample. The death rate in this count 
could be cut in half if people could | 
taught to wash their hands often a 
frequently, says one U. S. Publ 
Health Service authority. Dise: 
germs take most of their free rides 
the hands and the presence of } 
water and soap make frequent clea! 
ing of the hands a comfort and 
pleasure that is enjoyed frequently. 
is not expected that the householi 
will ever be in a position to have 
hands surgically clean—if he simp! 
washes them frequently he will get 4 
enormous protection against bacter! 

The electric water heater is a gr 
defense against bacteria by providi 
an abundance of hot water. Plenty 
hot water will greatly dilute the nw 
ber of bacteria, even if it doesn’t ki 
them, and reduce the danger of init 
tion in this way. Not only do peop 
wash hands oftener if there is h 
water available, but they keep the! 
houses cleaner, and take many stef 
in sanitation which would be otherw's 
overlooked where hot water is scare 

True, folks can heat water just 
hot in kettles or side arm heaters, 
it is inconvenient, so we find muc 
lower temperatures and not so muc 
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Public Hea 


water used in such equipped 
es. Anyone who has ever checked 
3 wm home where water has to be 
s in ed in by bucket and heated on the 
e knows how the employment of 
nse ier is kept to the minimum where 
job is such a nuisance. 
jot water encourages housewives 
p floors frequently, to keep house 
riully and to pursue the many 
ties which gives disease germs a 
ir rep rh struggle for existence. 
hampgee dishwasher is a great protec- 
cample against diseases such as syphilis. 


C- 


d again can be contracted by contact 
a hyo dishes. In one southern state for 
sien mple, the U. S. Public Health 
overcom™mnice found fully 50 percent of the 
‘o by goes: Were syphilitic. This meant 
STeat number of house servants 


esistangikt 10 this category and in a perfect 
tion to spread the disease with 


ance a 

tact with food and dishes. Families 
ie wing dishwashers naturally have 
s. Eveqitet safety because of the hotter 
n a doqtt used in the machine, and the 
es hang that there is less handling of 
anvthigees this way, and because the 


f to tqeamical action of the dishwasher 
tly reduces the bacteria count. In 
rt, the margin of protection is much 
ter than in a family whose servant 
es dishes by hand with lukewarm 
ince t and handles them a great deal. 
tis the institution that really gets 
muble when something goes wrong 
the dishes. Not long ago some 


IS ger 


= i the 64 people who were eating 
count’! MMstitution came down with a 
could Hee: It was traced down to a dish- 
ften aimee? who happened to be a “carrier” 
Dui had shut off the hot water be- 
Dise: he felt it made the dishes too 
him to handle. By handling 
of he had passed on infection 
o of the diners. 
t and 
ently. 
sseholik War on Typhus 
have h 
e simp! 
“lew washer makers appreciate what 
bacter'fonument to health the device is. 
> @ SI“ who got letters from soldiers 
ee ng World War I remember the 
* ‘about lousiness. For the louse is 
the with war, in fact, 
argh - Mss into action when any body of 
OF MPP" are denied normal facilities for 
lo peor Aside from the nuisance 
eing lousy it brings the public 
at es exposure to one of the most dread 
wa that has cursed mankind-— 
is scarc me lever. For this disease is borne 
body louse, and when popula- 
by sare bombed from their homes or 
‘4s soldiers in crude conditions, an 
aa emic may be under way. 


‘ere are people living today who 


can remember when most school chil- 
dren were lousy, when one attended 
any gathering of the public it was at 
one’s personal peril. Thanks to the 
washing machine today a lousy indi- 
vidual in the United States is a rarity. 
Because the body louse actually lives 
in clothing and feeds on the individual. 
Constant cleansing of clothes in soapy 
water in washing machines makes life 
for the body louse impossible. As a 
result, typhus fever has dropped out 
of the picture in America, thanks to 
the humble washer which makes it 
easy for the housewife to toss the fam- 
ily laundry into each week. Sure, they 
wash clothes in Russia. But it is a 
tough job without a washer and so 
people neglect laundry work. Notice 
how typhus thrives in nations without 
washing machines. 

The electric iron, pressing clothes, is 
another sterilizing agent. The Dobi 
itch perishes under the hot iron as 
do many bacteria which perch on 
woolen garments that are not put 
through a washing machine but are 
merely pressed. Unaware that she is 
preserving the family’s health, the 
housewife sweeps her iron back and 
forth in protection of her family. 


Cooking Out Bacteria 


Doctors, a quarter century ago, used 
to figure out just how much of their 
yearly income they could expect from 
different diseases. Sure-fire sources of 
business were the epidemics started 
around hog butchering time. The old 
coal and corncob ranges with their 
by guess and by gorry regulation of 
heat, simply did not deliver the even 
temperatures needed to thoroughly 
sterilize the food that was eaten in 
those days. All too often the cook gave 
her victuals a lick and a _ promise 
simply because she desired to get out 
of a hot kitchen. 

With the electric range—and the 
roaster for that matter—the even, 
complete penetration of the heating 
kills trichinosis in pork and destroys 
all bacteria that may be lodged on 
vegetables and meat. Because the 
range and roaster generate no heat in 
the kitchen there is no temptation for 
the housewife to cut short the cooking 
process. 

One of the experiments a bacteriol- 
ogist can perform to demonstrate the 
efficiency of modern versus old fash- 
ioned cooking methods is to prepare 
rice puddings under both systems. It 
is easy to see as the rice puddings 
spoil that the bacteria crowded in the 

(Please turn to page 74) 
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IN WORLD WAR | the home front was not well de- 


fended. Epidemics took a frightful toll. The photographs 
above show a committee in New York City enrolling nurses to 
be used in stemming the influenza plague, October 19, 1918; 
Red Cross workers, New York, Oct., 1918; Tent City in Lowell, 
Mass., October 19, 1918, where influenza patients were 
treated. 
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SOURCES AND FUNCTIONS OF VITAMINS 
sources. FUNCTIONS 


Milk Spinach Cod Liver Oil Aids Nervous System 
American Cheese Broccoli Sweet Potato Promotes healthy hair and skin 
Egg Prunes Halibut Liver Oil Promotes growth 
liver Carrots _—String Beans (green) Protects eyesight and helps prevent 
Cream Apricots Brussels Sprouts night blindness 
Butter Asparagus Lettuce Helps body maintain resistance to 
Green Leaves in Cabbages Banana infection 
Promotes proper development of teeth 
during formative periods 


“B," Milk Whole Wheat Bread Pineapple Juice Maintenance of good digestion 
(Thiamin) Lean Pork Cereal of Whole Yeast Aids regular eliminatior. 
Orange Juice Grain Values Shelled Peanuts Stimulates appetite 
Lima Beans Canned Tomatoes Cabbage Helps to keep nerves healthy ROM 
Carrots Spinach, Cooked Helpful for prevention and cure of Beri ei 
Turnips Peas Beri and Polyneuritis refrig 
Necessary for utilization of food energy essary fu 
(carbohydrate metabolism) refriger: 
Grapefruit ‘Spinach Muskmelon Helps to build teeth and bones i 
(Ascorbic Orange Juice Asparagus Green Pepper Helps to keep gums healthy red until 
Acid) Tomato Cabbage _ Boiled Potato Helps to strengthen walls of the blood suming 
Lemon Juice Strawberries Pineapple vessels §, miner 
Apple Baked Potato Prevents Scurvy fis, a th 
to the 
— Milk, whole American Cheese Lean Beef Promotes growth proper st 
(B2) Prunes Dried Lima Beans Beet Tops Helps maintain the health of the skin ing the 
(Riboflavin) Peas Bread of Whole Dried Brewers Yeast lif they 
Salmon Wheat Value Beef Kidney mthe 
Egg Cereal of Whole Egg Yolk 4 _— 


liver 


(Beef Liver and Milk are most important) 


Grain Value Dried Soy Beans 


th. 
fhe three 


Direct 


Fish Liver Oils or Viosterol in oil (When prescribed) bones and teeth 


Vitam 
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Sunshine Develops Vitamin D in the Skin Necessary for proper development of 


in D milk Promotes Normal growth 

Maintains normal calci hosph 
ratio in blood 

Prevents Rickets 
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HE precious vitamins in these § 
kept fresh until used. The mod 
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and the provision of different zone 
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FOODS 


By Laurence Wray 


ROM the standpoint of the pres- 

ervation of health, the electric 

refrigerator performs the most 
essary function in the home. It is in 
refrigerator that the storage of all 
foods, so necessary to the mainte- 
e of vigorous health, must be pre- 
ed until the time for cooking or 
suming them. The precious vita- 
s, minerals and calories which food- 
$, in their fresh state, contain, are 
to the family when subjected to 


goper storing and wrong handling 


ng the preparation for the meal. 
lif they are lost before they even 
th the range, then no amount of 
per cooking will bring back the ele- 
its which make them essential to 
Ith. 
fhe three essential factors in pre- 
fing these precious elements in 
istuffs are (1) careful shopping to 
we that fruits and vegetables are 
p and fresh (2) proper tempera- 
rand humidity control in the refrig- 
tor for the storage of foods before 
yare prepared for cooking or con- 
ption in their natural state, and 
careful preparation of the food 
has avoidance of unnecessary ex- 
ire to air, high heat, or “watering” 
he cooking process. 
tis a startling fact, revealed by nu- 
lon experts, that a large percentage 
the population, irrespective of in- 
groups, are not obtaining their 
mins and minerals. They suffer 
n “hidden hunger.” The first rea- 
for this state of affairs may be 
of knowledge of the vitamin story. 
newspapers and women’s maga- 
s have been remedying this fault 
iteams of publicity on the subject 
itamins. The second reason is that 
where the knowledge of the im- 
ance of vitamins exists, the house- 
has yet to learn that these ele- 
is can be lost between the time of 
hase and the time of cooking. Vi- 
m-full menus may be as bare of 
mins as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
td by the time they reach the table. 
all because of inadequate refrig- 
ion and improper storage. 
ithe modern fully-equipped electric 
erator there are five separate 
partments which preserve essential 
mins and minerals in foods: (1) 
meat compartment which protects 
mins A and B-1 in fresh meats 


(2) the vegetable drawer which helps 
retain vitamins A and B-1 in fresh 
vegetables (3) the fruit drawer which 
safeguards vitamin C in fruits (4) the 
super freezer compartment which pro- 
tects all the vitamins contained in fro- 
zen foods, and (5) the general storage 
compartment which takes care of milk, 


INFANT MORTALITY RATE FALLS AS AMERICA 
ADOPTS ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 

Deaths 
Refrig. 

Total Elec. Refrig. 

Year Families in Use Femilies 
1920 24,276,498 10,0004 86 
1925 142,000 72 
1930 29,904,663 2,020,791 68 65 
1933 4,900,000 58 
1934 6,020,000 60 
1935 7,250,000 56 
1936 9,000,000 57 
1937 11,271,000 54 
1938 12,101,000 51 
1939 13,701,000 48 

1940 34,861,625 14,514,880 416 


Total Families—U.S. Census, 1920, April 1930, April 1940 


Refrigerators—Electrical Merchandising 


Deaths Under 1 Yr.—Bureau of Census, Vital Statistics. 


The battle has been fought for years. It is still being waged. 
The battle for babies’ lives. Pure milk has played a leading part, 
and so has the means of keeping the milk safe—electric refrigera- 
tion in the home. Baby's food needs the protection of constant 
maintained low temperation provided by the electric refrigerator 
to prevent the growth of dangerous bacteria. The chart show- by electric refrigerati 


eggs, leftovers, etc. In addition, of 
course, food lasts longer, is preserved 
from bacterial growth and, through 
the use of humidity compartments, 
keeps its original quality. 

The Government has taken cog- 
nizance of the importance of bal- 
anced diet and adequate nutrition as a 
definite defense measure. A _ special 
bureau has been set up under Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt to coordinate 
activities pertaining to nutrition, diet 
and national defense. 

In the pages that follow, liberal quo- 
tations from Government bureaus are 
appended which emphasize the impor- 
tance Government experts give to ade- 
quate, safe and health-preserving re- 
frigeration in the home. 


ECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—NOVEMBER, 1941 


ing the decline of infant mortality compares with the increase in 
home electric refrigeration. Now, with 416 electric refrigerators in 
use to every th d Ameri families, the death rate of infants 
under one year old has fallen to 48 per thousand births. In the 
year 1920 fewer than one home in two thoucand were protected 
and 86 out of every thousand babies died. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR 


IRST of all, cold retards the 

growth of destructive organisms. 
That is the answer to the question, 
“Why refrigerate?” - Bacteriologists, 
including some in the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, after testing 
many highly perishable products, be- 
lieve that temperature of 40 to 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit give adequate pro- 
tection for most foods. 

Certain food—milk, cream, and raw 
meats—are especially inviting to bac- 
teria, and lower temperatures are re- 
quired to check their unwanted growth. 
Che thermometer should not creep up 
over the 45 mark in the section of the 
refrigerator 


where these foods are 


stored. Just a little more warmth than 
this—five more degrees—will increase 
the bacteria birthrate in a bottle of 
milk by hundreds of thousands in a 
single day. 

Epidemics of food poisoning, re- 
usually 
directly traceable to improper refrig- 


ported every summer, are 
‘ration of foods of this group. 3ac- 
teria-infected custards, mixtures of 
milk and egg, and raw and cooked 
meats, especially ground meats, are 
most often the sources of the trouble. 

Cold helps preserve the food value, 
flavor, and texture of vegetables and 
fruits. Fruits and vegetables, unlike 
many other living 
things when stored in the refrigerator. 
They continue to breathe and wilt and 
grow old rapidly, unless these life 
processes are stopped by heat, or 
slowed down by cold. 


foods, are still 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Release 
for Publication July 20, 1948—Information 
for the Press 45-39 


* 


EXCERPTS FROM MEAT KEEPING 
IN HOME REFRIGERATORS STUD- 
IED IN VARYING CONDITIONS 


HE money loss incurred through 

the spoilage of food by improper 
storage is high. The possible injury 
to health and life is of greater consid- 
eration and cannot be estimated. In 
the past, many cases of food poison- 
ing have occurred due to the use of 
meat. This possibility has been greatly 
reduced through the thorough inspec- 
tion of livestock and meat products 
by Federal and local authorities. The 
protection thus afforded, however, 
loses its value if the meat is not prop- 
erly stored from the time of purchase 
until it is used. 

Local health authorities are respon- 
sible for the conditions under which 
the meat is handled in its local distri- 
bution. The housewife’s responsibility 
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"Cold helps preserve the food value, flavor and texture of vegetables and fruits. 
Special compartments are provided for this purpose in the modern refrigerator.” 


commences with its choice at the local 
store and the handling of the meat 
after it reaches home. 

* * 


Bacterial activity is responsible for 
the advancement of spoilage of meat. 
The housewife can only by choice safe- 
guard the contamination of meat be- 
fore it reaches her. She does have a 
responsibility, however, in choosing 
meat of good quality and in handling 
the meat after it reaches her, (1) to 
prevent contamination, and (2) to pro- 
vide storage conditions which will re- 
tard the development of bacteria pres- 
ent. 

Temperature plays the most impor- 
tant part in controlling-the develop- 
ment of microorganisms in food. To 
determine the temperature desirable 
for home refrigeration of meat, a 
study was made of the effect of differ- 
ent temperatures on the increase of 
bacteria in meat. The temperatures 
used were 35°, 40°, 45°, 50°, and 55° 
F. for periods of one to four days. The 


shown that spoilage proceeded mo 
rapidly in tightly covered dishes, 
making the tests, samples were tak 
from 10 different places on the ey 
and the results given represent { 
averages from 24 series. The eg 
parative rate of growth taking place 
each temperature is shown in Table] 
From these results, it will be s¢ 
that not only was the increase great 
at the higher temperatures but it yw 
also greater in the covered dishes 
compared with the uncovered. Taj 
II shows the rate of bacterial increa 
taking place in the meat stored in y 
covered and in covered containers 
temperatures of 35°, 40°, 45°, 50°, a 
55° F. It is of particular interes 
note the quickened rate of growth t 
ing place in the uncovered container 
50° as compared with that at 45°. 1 
meat in the covered containers sh 
a more advanced state of spoilage t! 
meat in the uncovered containers 
signified in large measure by a grea 
acceleration in bacterial growth 
may be observed in the table. Thet 
of a covered container for meat w 


TABLE II. EFFECT OF STORAGE TEMPERATURE UPON THE NUMB 
OF BACTERIA IN MEAT 


Meat stored in uncovered containers 


Rate of increase—in 
24 hours 48 hours 72 hours % he 


2 4 

3 3 5 

5 20 143 I, 
12 92 2,929 9 
21 


22,261 97, 


Meat stored in covered containers 


Original 

Temperature Sample 

F. 

35 2 

40 2 

45 2 

50 2 

55 2 
Temperature Original 

°F. Sample 24 hours 

35 2 3 

40 2 3 

45 2 

50 2 32 

55 2 32 


Rate of increase—in 


48 hours 72 hours 96 hours 
2 7 

a 24 221 

32 2,083 4,894 
137 7,420 24,197 
4,525 18,879 300,130 


meat selected for this work was a good 
grade of the top round of beef—un- 
cooked—cut in solid cubes. It was 
stored in covered and uncovered con- 
tainers, since preliminary studies had 


“Temperature plays the most important part in controlling the growth of bac- 
teria in meat .. . 45 degrees and less are provided for safety.” 


found to enrich the conditions fa\ 
ing the growth of bacteria, and | 
duced a quickened growth rate equ 
in many instances, to that produce 
a 5° rise in temperature. 

A study of Table II indicates ¢! 
the home refrigerator, if the meat 
to be kept for more than 24 how 
should provide a temperature of bel 
50° F. and wherever possible a t 
perature of 45° or below. If then 
is to be kept longer than two days 
temperature of 45° or below ought 
be provided. These temperatures 
incide with those which are reco 
mended for the safeguarding of ™ 


Source: United States Department of Agri¢ 
ture, Separate From Yearbook of Agriculti 
1931. (Reprint of pp. 369-370). No. 12 
By A. M. Pabst, Junior Bacteriologist, Bure 
of Home Economics. 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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Ta When J. T. Pomla got a job as a defense worker 
in the wire-braiding division of a big electrical com- 
pany's cable department, his first thoughts were for 
; e health of his wife and year-old child. He lives on 
ainets @ the ground floor of a three-decker in Bridgeport. 


50°, a 


increa 
ed in y 


iterest 

wth “Working on a shift from I! P.M. to 7 A.M., Joe 
seneaiey pmla has to do his sleeping in the daytime, but gets 
45°. chance to play with his daughter each day, is proud 
TS show the refrigerator and washer he has provided for 
lage tl her health protection. 

itainers 
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nd Only a Luxury? 


. . « What electric 


the Pomlas, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Caritori arrived 
kidgeport during the past three months where he, an 
berienced sheet metal worker in the aviation industries, 
mn located a job with Vought-Sikorsky. They live in 
cess Park, a Defense Housing project nearing com- 


To Mrs. Pomla, the new refrigerator's big storage 
capacity makes it possible to buy in large quantities, 
save on the family's food bills. Here, she puts in the 
meat that will keep the family going all week, she says. 


Joe Pomla's kitchen is small but big enough to hold an eight 

cu. ft. electric refrigerator and a washing machine in addi- 

tion to laundry tubs and the coal stove. Electrical equip- 

ment was bought from a local dealer, is paid for on the instal- 
ment plan. 


“IREFRIGERATION 


This view shows some of the h in S Park 


which house defense workers for Bridgeport's industry. 

The Caritoris moved into one of the first units to be 

finished and immediately bought a new electric refrig- 

erator. Listening to radio programs (left) is principal 
recreation during leisure hours. 
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vided to retain fr » crisp 


And the refrigerator's capacity for keeping the 

baby's milk pure and wholesome is a big factor in her 

miad. Splendid health of the whole family she freely 
attributes to her modern equipment. 


Chief recreation for the Pomla family is the radio 
set. Mending and making most of the family's clothes 
is done on the sewing machine at left. 


.... Not to Us! 


refrigeration means to two typical defense families in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Quantity buying and the preservation of vitamins in 
food are the reasons Mrs. Caritori gives for the impor- 
tance she places on her electric refrigerator. Here she 
stacks fresh vegetables in the special compartment pro- 


and health-giving 
qualities of the food. 
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THE WASHER 


ITH seven and one-quarter 

million urban white women 

working in 1940—the picture 

of today’s housewife is often that of a 

female spending her day in a fac- 

tory and struggling to keep house in 

a few frenzied hours mornings and 
evenings. 

No workers for pin money, these, 

as the 5 per cent sample of the 1940 

u. 


census shows. Less than 34 


per cent of our employed women are 


spending their wages on themselves. 
From one-third to one-half of these 
wives and mothers are the sole wage 
earners of the family. Half of them 
have been on jobs ten years or more, 
and one-fourth of them are 40 years 
old or better. Now comes war work 
to make extra demands on their 
energy. At the same time it tosses 


extra spending money into the laps of 
this low income, struggling group. 

What can money buy which will 
save strength and shorten the all too 
long work hours The human body 
can only deliver so much energy per 
day. 

The answer seems to be the electric 
washer. So it is no whim, no keeping 
up with the Joneses, no throwing away 
of hard earned wages, which has been 
swinging our low income groups into 
the ranks of washer owners during 
these last few years. The Curtis 
Publishing Company, found, when it 
made a survey late in 1940, that a 
radical change had taken place in the 
list of “who’s who” among washer 
buyers, compared to the customers of 
7 to 12 years ago. (See top Col. 2) 
Labor in 1940 accounts for 51.7%. 

This was borne out by the findings 
of a washer manufacturer who 
chacked 2,022 homes located in cities, 
towns and rural areas and found out 


Bought 
7-12 Bought 
years in 
ago 1940 


Unskilled labor, domestic 


and personal service, 


WPA, unemployed, etc. 10.9% 13.6% 
Skilled and semi-skilled 

labor ................ 287% 31% 
Retired, private income. 7.1% 2.1% 
Store salesmen, office, 

clerical, public service 

14.7% 143% 
Storekeepers, managers, 

Executives, professions, 

large merchants...... 20.2% 16.4% 

100% 100% 


that family members were classified 
as follows in various occupations: 


38.1% were outdoor workers 

5% were factory workers 

10.6% were office workers 

7.2% were store workers 

12.2% were doing other indoor work 
6.2% were professional men 

37.1% were doing other miscellaneous 

work. 


Of these 2,022 owners it was found 
that 66.2 per cent had an income of 
less than $1,500 yearly. This tallied 
with the survey of the American 
Washer & Ironer Manufacturers As- 
sociation which showed low income 
group to be dominant among pur- 
chasers. 

It is the most poorly paid, hardest 
working group in America that does 
its laundry at home and it does it 
because it is cheaper. In a study 
made by the Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories, New York City, in 15 cities, 
covering five months, it was revealed 
that a family can do its washing at 
home at a cost of about 3c. a pound, 
whereas it will cost them around 10¢. 


a pound if the garments are sent to 
commercial laundries. This, plus the 
fact that great areas of rural America 
are not served by commercial laundries 
make the washer highly important in 
the housekeeping scheme of things. 

In fact, V. Enid Sater, in her Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment bul- 
letin, “Time and Cost Evaluation of 
Home Laundering,” found that fami- 
lies felt their clothes lasted longer if 
done at home, there was less loss of 
garments and there was one important 
thing—the family could get along 
with less clothing if it did the laundry 
itself. Furthermore, wives considered 
they did a better job of washing. 

The working week of a farm woman 
was found by Miss Sater to be 62.9 
hours. In rural homes a week of 
59.4 hours are put in and in towns, 
55.3. Cities of 250,000 and over saw 
wives devoting 47.3 hours to their 
weekly housekeeping duties. 

Best illustration of how ‘electricity 
can shorten a laundry job was re- 
vealed by experiments carried on by 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Bulletin 322). It was found 
that it took 11.2 hours for an expert 
to wash 100 pounds of clothes by hand. 
With an electric or gas driven washer 
the job was complete in 8.6 hours. 
Ironing was even tougher as it took 
14.89 hours to go over the hundred 
pounds of clothes with a sad iron. 
By means of an electric hand iron 
the job was accomplished in 10.27 
hours while a 28-in. electric ironer 
ran through the 100 pounds of wash 
in 7.58 hours. A similar experiment 
in washing in Wisconsin set 5.3 hr. 
for the ironer. 

Reducing this to individual sized 
washings Miss Sater found from her 
washing survey that the average time 


required for laundry work at ho 
was 6.5 hours, 4 hours for the was 
ing and 2.5 hours for ironing. Sligh 
more than 10 per cent of the tir 
spent in household work appear 
given to the laundry task. 

Miss Gale Redfield of Purdue U; 
versity agreed with this and said th 
the electric washer did the job 
62.5 per cent less time than the har 
methods. An ironer, she found, say 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the tir 
required by the hand iron when t 
same pieces were ironed, to say not 
ing of energy saved. “One can co 
clude,” says Miss Redfield, “that t 
modern power machine saves mug 
time for the housewife.” 

Now let us turn to the point 
energy saved. 

Probably the most interesting da 
on this subject was developed 
VeNoma W. Swartz, also of 1 
Washington Agricultural Experime 
Station, who wrote-of her findings 
Bulletin 282, “Human Energy C 
of Certain Household Tasks.” 4 
means of a Benedict knapsack app 
ratus Miss Swartz measured the to 
energy metabolism of the 15 wom 
performing the experiments. § 
rated resting as 0, and classified an 
thing as light work that required le 
than 100 per cent more energy thd 
resting. 

It is a striking commentary th 
Miss Swartz found that using an el 


tric wringer with a percentage ener 


expenditure of 99 could be consider 
light work, whereas wringing cloth 


by hand, with an expenditure of 13 


came under the classification of 
moderately heavy task. Washi 
clothes by hand, with 191, was prov 
to be a heavy job for a woman. 
The task of ironing proved easi¢ 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE .. . 


Husband Chet, 29, works in one of the big steel mills that redden skies nightly making 
war products. Until recently, however, he had no steady job. 


. . Let us Introduce Mrs. Edith Whitfield of Hammond, Indiana 


To help out, Wife Edith Whitfield, 29, is a baker in the Hood Pie Bakery, on Calumet 
Avenue, Hammond. It's an all night job, for pies must be ready for next noon's lunches. 


Mrs. Wh 
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lunches. 


On a 13 hour day, housekeeping 
Whitfield declares. At that sh 


MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
NEED THE WASHER TO | 


ld be utterly impossible without her electric washer, Mrs. 
© wash with constant interruptions from the children. 


BS AND KEEP HOUSE 
URS AND SAVE ENERGY 


By 
Tom F. Blackburn 


in energy expenditure, with a rotary 
ironer. Even with a 1000-watt 3-lb. 
hand iron the work of ironing was 
easier if a woman sat on a chair or a 
stool. The old fashioned sad iron 
drew the greatest amount of energy 
out of a woman, it was found. 

An ironer was found to make the 
task as easy for a housewife as the 
comparatively light jobs of peeling 
potatoes or mixing cake batter. Fur- 
thermore, an ironer saved from 15 to 
20 per cent of the housewife’s time. 

“How much time or energy would 
you have left for working with the 
poultry, in the garden or in the dairy, 
on wash day or ironing day, if vou 
had to work without the aid of elec- 
tricity?” asked Robert D. Craig, 
deputy administrator of the R.E.A. 
before the Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Chicago in June, 1941. “Farm | 
women and girls are going to do an | 
increasing amount of work in the 
poultry house, the dairy, the garden, 
yes, and even in the field if our 
defense effort is to succeed. High 
among the appliances that save both 
time and energy for the home maker 
we must place the washing machine. 
All of you who have lived on the farm 
know how deeply sweat and dust 
become imbedded in farm work clothes i 
during the hot summer weather. You 
know the time and hard physical 
labor that go into washing with the 
old fashioned scrubbing board.” 

With the workers and farmers of 
the country pressed to the utmost to 
deliver during a period of stress, and 
with this group the largest market 
for the washer, it is obvious that 
when Congress refused to put an 
excise tax on the washer, it was acting 
in concurrence with an economic 
need. 


Mrs. Whitfield seldom has a chance to 
play with her children. That she does at 
all is due to time saving appliances. 


Without mechanization, the Whitfields couldn't carry on. Both husband and wife are 
pressed for time, and an electric refrigerator and vacuum cleaner enable them to 


make the most of it. 


Much of the eating in such a busy home 
is “on the fly." Here are the children 
stopping the ironing for a bite. 
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NATURE STORES VITAMINS IN FOODS 


Electric cooking will bring these vital food elements to the 
table with little loss. The nation spent $75,000,000 on 
vitamin products in 1939 yet we throw away a large part 


of the vitamin and mineral content of the food we con- 
sume, through antiquated cooking methods. Electric cook- 
ing cuts shrinkage and waste in meats, preserves vitamin 


content through “‘waterless”’ cooking. 
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Wi 
BEYOND THE REACH OF MILLIONS 


We spend $9,000,000,000 annually for 130,000,000 tons of food, 


yet more than half America's families suffer from malnutrition 


HE pfoduction of food is an 
essential industry. Adequate 
diet is vital to the maintenance 
[health and morale, as the countries 
war have found, to provide the 
tra energy needed to meet the de- 
ands of an emergency period. Wars 
fe won and lost on food. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
timated that the people of the 
Iited States consume on the aver- 
re about 2,000 Ib. of food per person 
nually, or a total of about 130,000,- 
) tons of food used each year to 
ed the entire population of the 
untry, for which we pay an impos- 
g food bill of about $9,000,000,000. 
tthe same time the Bureau of Home 
fonomics has made studies which 
pw that more than half the families 
{America suffer from malnutrition, 
me to diet deficiencies in vital pro- 
ms, minerals and vitamins. Army 
trance tests tragically confirm this 
wt. In Texas, which has one of the 
thest farming districts of the south, 
recent study made by the Texas ex- 
msion service of the living conditions 
1 46,000 families on Texas farms, 
licates that the food supply of 55 
r cent of them was seriously lack- 
g in minerals and vitamins. 


Millions for Pills 


The tendency at the present time 
to try and take a short cut by way 
[remedy through buying pills. As a 
ktion last year we spent some seventy- 
e million dollars on vitamin cap- 
les and tablets. Doctors, however, 
t not agreed that this is a sound 
tuation and that no benefit may come 
fm use of vitamin extracts unless 
nder medical supervision. A surplus 
[vitamin A, for instance, may en- 
anger the body’s supply of vitamin 
And so on. It is far better, and 
‘ty much cheaper, to get your vita- 
ins from foods. Dr. Max Gerson re- 
mtly reported for the New York 
late Journal of Medicine, as _ re- 
tded in Time, that the German army 
fno longer using vitamin pills, but 
Prelying on a diet containing 3,800 
llories a day to maintain its fighting 
ength. We could profitably as a 
ttion nearly double our consumption 
i foods rich in vitamins and miner- 
Certainly we should do nothing 
endanger our present deficient 
upply. 


In the face of this well recognized 
situation, however, the fact is that we 
are daily throwing away a large part 
of the vitamin and mineral content of 
the foods we consume, through anti- 
quated methods of cooking. Some 
years ago the electric range manufac- 
turers began to tell the story of the 
advantages of sorcalled “waterless 
cooking”, made possible by electric 
surface units, and of food savings 
through low temperature roasting in 
the well insulated and _ thermostat- 
controlled oven of the electric range. 
Since that time numerous studies have 


been made in these two improved 
methods of food preparation. The fig- 
ures are impressive. 

A bulletin on “The Vitamin Con- 
tent of Foods” issued in 1939 as a 
reprint from the Year Book of Agri- 
culture of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture discusses the methods of cooking 
which are best calculated to preserve 
vitamin values in food. It recom- 
mends the use of as little water as 
possible in cooking foods, no stirring 
while cooking, quick heating until the 
boiling point is reached and thereafter 
as little heat as possible applied to 


The town woman who does the family buying, represents the family in community 

activities, transports husband to and from business, school, dentist, doctor, music 

lessons, maintains a high standard of housekeeping and cooking with little or 
no paid help. But she leans heavily on her automatic electric range. 
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Nutrition 
Gost 


maintain boiling temperature or just 
below. Modern electric ranges with 
their unsurpassed quick-heating sur- 
face units and five heat control which 
permits a low simmering heat applied 
evenly to the base of the kettle, fulfill 
exactly these requirements. In fact, 
the directions sound like a prospectus 
for the electric range, for which the 
advantages of waterless cooking has 
long been used as one of the selling 
points. 

Tests on losses through cooking 
methods as reported in the American 
Journal for the Diseases of Children 
show a loss of weight in vegetables 
boiled in considerablé™amounts of 
water of from 41 to 52 per cent. 
Steamed vegetables or “waterless” 
cooking methods reduced thigsloss to 
from 9 to 13 per cent. The average 
saving is estimated as approximately 
34 per cent. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Home Economics has 
made tests on the effect of steaming 
(or little water cooking) vs. boiling, 
which indicates that vegetables rich in 
vitamins and minerals in their raw 
state lose a large part of these vital 
elements in boiling, whereas correct 
methods of cooking tend to conserve 
them in large measure. 


What Vitamins Do 


It is perhaps worth reviewing some 
of the facts which have been learned 
about the importance of vitamins to 
human health. Vitamin A, for in- 
stance, is one of our best safeguards 
against infection. It also helps pre- 
vent night blindness. Vitamin B, 
known as the “morale vitamin” en- 
hances the appetite, steadies the 
nerves, and furnishes an extra supply 
of energy. Tooth and mouth diseases 
are caused by a lack of vitamin C. 
And so on, far into the alphabet. Min- 
erals, such as iron, calcium and phos- 
phorous are necessary bone 
building, maintenance of adequate red 
corpuscles in the blood, resistance to 
disease and general health. Vege- 
tables, properly cooked, are one of 
the best sources of both minerals and 
vitamins. Improperly cooked, much 
of their value is lost. The actual dol- 
lar and cent savings made possible by 
correct methods of cooking with mod- 
ern equipment may amount to from 


(Please turn to next page) 
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lectric Cooking... Better Nutrition at Less Cost 


Virtually waterless electric cooking, especially in the "Thrift" or well-cooker unit 
(shown above) preserves all the natural juices and vitamins in vegetables and 
meats. Low heat source makes for economy, too. 


$25 to $30 a year for the average 
family. 

The regulated control of oven tem- 
peratures, which has been brought to 
high perfection in the modern elec- 
tric range, has an equal importance in 
conserving food values. Tests on the 
in cooking meats at 
low and high temperatures made by 
the Ohio State University department 
of home economics showed that a 14 
lb. roast cooked at 


loss of weight 


an even 230 deg. 
F. weighed 124 lb. when done, a loss 
of only 1g lb. Cooked at 500 deg. F. 
(a temperature not uncommon in an 
unregulated oven) the loss was 63 Ib., 
leaving the meat weighing only 74-b. 
when ready for the table. The UV. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture carried out some- 
what similar tests on 16 legs of lamb, 
results showing that a 90 deg. differ- 
ence in cooking temperature meant a 
30 per cent shrinkage. 
Electric cooking equipment, with its 
excellent oven insulation and thermo- 
static oven control which keeps the 
variation in cooking temperature 
within the narrow limits of a few de- 
grees, meets the requirements for the 
even, low heats necessary to 
this saving. To the 
modern 
home 


increase in 


secure 
nation, use of 

equipment in the 
conservation of food 
and nutritional values, better national 


cooking 
means a 
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health and morale. To the individual 
and family it better health, 
more palatable meals and at the same 
time a saving of some 20 per cent on 
the meat bill, a factor which may 
mean from $40 to $50 per family an- 
nually. 


means 


An Instrument 
of Precision 


There are other sides to the electric 
range story. Cooking as provided by 
the modern electric range is all of the 
things which the electrical industry 
claims for it—it is clean, simple, fast, 
uniform, accurate and time releasing. 
Because the electric range may be set 
automatically to operate as a scien- 
tific instrument of precision, it elimi- 
nates much of the close supervision 
which was formerly necessary in pre- 
paring food. The American house- 
wife is relieved of much of the drudg- 
ery and time consuming tasks, leaving 
her time free for the performance of 
other essential private and public serv- 
ices. Cleanliness, time saving, more 
nutritious food, improved health— 
these are not small contributions to 
make to family and national welfare. 

There is no romancing about this 
story. The home economists attached 
to the home service department of 


precious vitamins and minera's 
bodies require. Where other forms 9 
fuel are used, more liquid is require 
in cooking to prevent sticking an 
necessarily it destroys vitamins solubjd 
in water. That the use of moder 
electric appliances releases the timé 
of the housewife has long been q 
acknowledged fact... .” Typical 
the power company testimony is th 
statement from Mildred Elrod, homg 
service advisor for the Northwestern 
Electric Company of Portland, Ore 
gon, 41.6 per cent of whose customer 
at the close of 1940 used electrig 
ranges in their homes. She says, “Th 
modern speed units of high efficiency 
on the electric range permit the prope 
cooking of vegetables so that th 
greatest amount of food values wil 
be retained. The ovens of our electri 
ranges are so controlled as to permi 
the use of the proper temperatures it 
cooking food so as not to destroy thé 
valuable food factors so necessary t 
health. The mere fact that even th 
lowest income group can and doe 
cook electrically, can be and is edu 
cated free by the power companies t 
cook intelligently with the electri 
range, means a tremendous saving fot 
the country in improved health an 
freedom from waste.” 

The national government is alive t 
the necessity of increasing our foo 
supply and of conserving food value 


The regulated control of oven and surface units temperatures, brought to high 
perfection in the modern electric range, saves up to 30 per cent in meat shrink- 
age, according to Dept. of Agriculture tests. Besides better health, the controls 
and insulation of electric ranges save approximately 20 per cent on the food bill. 


range manufacturers, of power com- 
panies and of government projects 
have made repeated tests which verify 
these claims. Louise Espey, home 
economist with the Bonneville Power 
Administration expresses the attitude 
of this government agency toward 
electric cooking as a defense measure. 
“The housewife, using measured heat, 
very little moisture, tightly covered 
utensils and freshly prepared fruits 
and vegetables” she writes of the 
electric range, “is learning to save the 


in the present emergency. The U. S$. 
Department of Agriculture in connec- 
tion with the defense program has re- 
quested farmers to increase their agri- 
cultural production. At government 
instigation, Nutritional Councils are 
being formed in every section of the 
country, calling upon the services 0 
college and university home econom- 
ists, extension service representatives 
and others. Home service heads o/ the 
power companies are contributing 


(Please turn to page 76) 
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In Village and Farm 


Electric Ranges and Roasters 
Guard the Family's Health 


See 


Miss Eliza Marx of New Paltz, N. Y., uses the electric roaster for all her cooking. 
Low-income groups and defense families find the roaster answers all their needs. 


Mrs. W. L. Clark, R.R. No. 4, Madison, Wis., appreciates the economy of her 
electric range, she says. In addition, she owns a refrigerator, washer, cleaner, 


radio, pump and small appliances. 


Mrs. E. F. Cramblit, R.R. No. 3, Madison, Wis., uses a roaster as well as an 
electric range in the Cramblit kitchen. Note, too, the food mixer. 


* 


In Government Housing 


The electric Range has been the outstand- 
ing choice for low-cost, healthful cooking 


(ABOVE) First shipment of 1,622 electric ranges which went into 

the Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, housing project are lined up. This is 

only one of scores of housing projects, built by the government, 
which specified electric cooking. 


(LEFT) A new tenant, fresh from the slums of Brooklyn, gets some 
instruction on the use of her new electric range in the Williams- 
burgh housing project, from a home service worker of the Brooklyn 


Edison Co. 
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By Anna A. Noone 


RECENT survey showed that 
there are 700,000,000 square 
yards of floor covering in the 
United States. If all this floor cover- 
ing was in the form of 9x12 rugs, laid 
end to end, they would extend 133,000 
miles—long enough to encircle the 
earth at the equator five and a half 
times, or to extend across the United 
States 44 times. 
lo clean all these rugs and car- 
pets, 12,500,000 homes today own and 
use vacuum cleaners. But this figure 
represents a little less than half of the 
total number of 


wired homes and 


farms in the country. It does prove, 
however, that vacuum cleaners have 
become a very necessary part of the 
average home equipment 


They are 
hére to stay 


if the consumer has any 
choice in the matter. Additional proot 
vf the th 
cleaner can 


icceptance olf the vacuum 
be found in a survey made 
by Curtis Publishing Company early 
this year in which 11.7 per cent of 
the housewives interviewed said the 
next appliance they planned to buy 
Was a vacuum cleaner. In other words, 
# the approximately 13,000,000 wired 
homes now without cleaners, more 
than 1,500,000 have just been waiting 
until times got better before getting 
that muchly needed cleaning device, 
not only for its great labor saving 
qualities, but also for the important 
part it plays in the health of the en- 
tire family 

Because of the open meshes between 
the nap, floor 


equivalent of 


coverings hold the 
their own weight in 
dirt—on an average, an ounce and a 
halt of dirt and dust per square yard. 
\ single thimble-full of this dirt has 
been known to contain millions of 
disease germs of various kinds, and 
it is in this germ-laden domestic dirt 
that can be found the answer to many 
a sudden and unexplainable illness 
that attacks the members of an entire 
household. 


Relation of Dust to Disease 


The relation of dust to diseases of 
the respiratory system, particularly 
asthma, hay fever, sinus, bronchitis, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza and 
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disturb 


re- 


eather 


the whole group of diseases of the 
nose, throat and lungs has been well 
established in the wide studies of in- 
dustrial dust and its effect upon the 
health of the worker in mines, quarries, 
factories and other dust-producing 
industries, 

gut, people in the home as well as 
those in factories are exposed to dust 
inhalation. In any room, no matter how 
spotlessly clean it may seem, dust 
motes can be seen in a beam of sun- 
light. And this domestic dust is a 
more serious menace to health than is 
generally assumed, especially where 
the methods of sweeping and dusting 
are more in the nature of dust dis- 
turbance than dust removal. Brooms, 
carpet-sweepers and feather dusters 
are the seriously detrimental 
agencies to health in the home; they 
belong back in the dark ages of closed 
windows, drawn shades and once-a- 
year house cleaning orgies. 

As recently as October 15, Dr. 
George E. Shambaugh, Jr., professor 
at Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
addressing the twenty-sixth Interna- 
tional Medical Assembly in Minne- 
apolis said that sinus trouble may soon 
be cured with injections of an extract 
made from carpet dust. He éstimated 
that seven out of every ten sinus in- 
fections were caused by an allergy. 
House dust was the most common, 

In a recently reported study of” al- 
lergies, Charlotte H. Boatner, New- 
comb College, says “House dust is a 
frequent cause of allergic symptoms 


most 


te? 


A single thimble-full of this dirt has been known to 
contain millions of disease germs of various kinds 


such as asthma and hay fever. In 
common with other allergic extracts, 
house dust extracts prepared by the 
usual method of simple extraction 
with aqueous extracting fluids contain 
a relatively large amount of material 
ther than the allergically active sub- 
These house dust extracts, 
prepared by our technique, uniformly 
produce strong positive scratch-test 
reactions in house-dust sensitive indi- 
viduals.” 

The New York Department of 
Health made an interesting partial 
survey in the field of soft coal and 
oil smoke a few years ago, in which 
Dr. Jerome Meyers called attention 
to the apparent parallelism of high 
smoke content and cancer. Other re- 
ported investigations include harm 
done to health by dust and gases com- 
ing from stacks and metal oxides 
thrown off by domestic incinerators. 

The late Dr. Allen Rogers of Pratt 
Institute, ardent foe of dust in the 
home, tells of himself that as a boy 
he was made to beat the family car- 
pets each spring at the annual house- 
cleaning upheaval. In later years he 
marvelled that he had escaped death 
from inhaling clouds of germ-laden 
dust, and he vowed there would be no 
carpets or draperies in his home of 
the future. In an address delivered 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Dr. Rogers elab- 
orated on the thesis that dust and 
germs go hand in hand. He told of 
consumptive families where the dis- 


stance. 


ease, supposedly “in the blood” 

really lurking in the carpets 

plush furniture in the home. In 4 
ticular he indicted upholstered au 
cushions, and presented specimens : 
cured with a vacuum cleaner and wil 
naphtha from fabrics of auto cushi 


tered 


Dust and disease germs lurk in hard: 
to-get-at corners of the average home 


like under radiators and behind cabinets 
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Dust and 


» closed cars, and from other uphol- 
tered fitfrniture and rugs. He said, 
Cultures of the dirt removed from 
hese fabrics give positive proof that 
hey are not sterile, as colonies of ac- 
ive germs develop while you wait. 
rms are not particular in their 
dging place, and you may rest as- 
ured all kinds gather here. If you 
ave carpets in your homes,” he said, 
Jean them with a vacuum cleaner; 
acuum your furniture and rub over 
he fabric with naptha and an anti- 
ptic cleaner; spray your rooms now 
nd then; help those who are fighting 
he great white plague, by doing your 
st to kill disease germs, especially 
p the home, and do this by eliminat- 
i dust receptacles.” 

Dr. Merl G. Colvin of Yale Medi- 
al School reports that germs of the 
roup of diseases known as the virus 
liseases, of which chicken-pox and 
measles are common examples, trav- 
led through the air from his labora- 
ty some thirty-five feet in five 
inutes. Not only that, but bacteria 
hage lurked in the dust of his room 
r at least eighteen days. After a 
horough sweeping and mopping, there 
as more phage in the air thon be- 


portance of dust removal rather than 
dust disturbance, and more particu- 
larly, of the hygienic value of the 
vacuum cleaner in removing dust and 
bacteria from rugs, upholstery and 
other home furnishings. 

College laboratories have made ex- 
periments on the relation of dust and 
bacteria in the home, and home-econ- 
omists have passed on their findings 
to the general public. An interesting 
series of experiments were made at 
the University of Wisconsin to deter- 
mine the number of bacteria present 
on the floor. Sterile gelatine discs 
were used. The average number of 
bacteria present on a dirty laboratory 
floor was found to be 76,450 per sq. 
in.; upon a garret stairs about 76,260 
per sq. in.; and upon the floor of an 
ordinary room about 7,520 per sq. in. 
On a floor where a vacuum cleaner 
had been used for some months there 
were only about 540 bacteria per 
sq. in, 


Dirty Floors and Bacteria 


In another study of the relative effi- 
ciency of the various methods of 
cleaning, the number of bacteria on a 


pets re, which, according to Dr. Colvin, given area of a dirty floor was found 
In pafthows the inefficiency of these clean- to be about 7,645 per sq. in. An ad- } 
red auiiing methods. joining area of the same floor, after 
mens “Gi Since the introduction of the being rubbed with a dry cloth, was 
and wifiacuum cleaner homemakers have found to contain about 1,030 bacteria 
cushiofecome increasingly aware of the im- (Please turn to page 75) Women's energy and health are impaired through 
old fashioned methods of rug beating 
™~ 
* 
in hard: The back bredking job of removing dust Draperies need less laundering if given There isn't much chance for bookworms Modern cleaners have attachments for 
=7 from stair treads is another versatile an occasional whisk with the drapery to get a foothold when a vacuum demothing clothes and draperies and 
cailiteatl attribute of the modern cleaner attachment of a vacuum cleaner cleaner attachment is put to use save the American public millions yearly 
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A mixer earns its place in the sun because it permits a woman to do two jobs at once. 


A Mixer Replaces the Missing Maid 


HEN Miss Anne Sutter of 

the Duquesne Light Company 

in Pittsburgh evolved her 
famous formula of pushing foodstuffs 
into a mixer and then walking away 
from it, she revealed its timesaving 
ability. 

Today as we strip life down to its 
bare essentials, and winnow out the 
grain from the chaff, we find that the 
electric mixer actually owes its place 
in the sun to its ability to give a 
housewife two or four extra pairs of 
hands to help her with her tasks. 

This counts with today’s housewife 
who generally works alone. In moth- 
er’s time there was always a hired girl 
in the kitchen. Or, one of the older 
children was able to lend a hand. 

“For the farm housewife, and espe- 
cially for women who are employed 
outside of the home, full time or even 
part time, there is need for reducing 
the time and energy spent on house- 
hold tasks,” declares Gabrele Mar- 
garete Kruger, who made a study of 
mixers at Iowa State College. “She 
has not only to determine how her 
own time and energy can best be spent, 
but she has to guide other members 
of the household in the right use of 
their time.” 

Miss Kruger believes the average 
housewife’s time worth at least 40c. an 
hour. The average cost of a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity in the United States 
in 1940 was 3.8le. Figure this out 
and you will see there is no sense 
in a woman doing work physically for 
40c. which she can have done electri- 
cally for 3/100 of a cent. 

In her experiments Miss Kruger 
figured the life of a motor as twelve 
years when twenty is actually the na- 
tional average. She gave a mixer an 
expectancy of three years of life when 
undoubtedly fifteen is much closer to 
the facts. So it is in the results she 
got with the mixer over the hand 
methods in which the greatest interest 
lies. She mashed potatoes with the 
machine and by hand. She mixed 
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up baking powder biscuits by hand and 
by machine. She produced mayon- 
naise both ways. She turned out 
shredded vegetables. She sieved apri- 
cots, cut up beef, and froze fruit ice 
to get a comparison. Following are 
Miss Kruger’s findings: 

(1) The potatoes mashed by elec- 
tricity were a fluffy, even texture and 
desirable white color. The yield was 
about 44 cups, one-fourth greater than 
by hand. The texture of the hand 
mashed potatoes was uneven. Mashing 
potatoes by motor took 97.5 seconds 
against 150 seconds by hand. 

(2) With baking powder biscuits 
dough mixed by the electrical driven 
pastry knife, by the wooden spoon 
were similar. Electricity took 75 sec- 
onds against 90 seconds by hand. 

(3) Mayonnaise whipped  electri- 
cally gave better results than that 
turned out by hand. The hand beaten 
mayonnaise, says Miss Kruger was 
somewhat thinner in texture than the 
one made with the motor. The mixer 
did the job in 192 seconds against the 
hand wheel beater requiring 300 sec- 
onds. The hand operation was tire- 
some, said Miss Krueger. In shred- 
ding vegetables the mixer did the job 
in 37.5 seconds ahead of the hand 
operation. 

(4) The sieving of apricots through 
an electrically driven colander re- 
quired no attention but the hand oper- 
ation required constant vigilance on 
the part of a worker. The mixer did 
the job in 1 min. 34 seconds less than 
the hand operated sieve. 

(5) Meat ground by an electrically 
driven food chopper was finer than 
that ground by the hand driven chop- 
per. In meat grinding it took the 
mixer 169 seconds to do the job against 
115.5 by hand, but the product was 
much more finely ground. However, 
in Germany where meat grinders are 
considered important, it has been 
found that an electrically driven chop- 
per could grind 750 gms of beef in 
10 minutes. The hand operated ma- 


chine required 30 min. for the same 
amount. 

(6) Three minutes longer were re- 
quired to freeze fruit ice by hand than 
with the help of a mixer. In fact the 
electrical driven machine had a differ- 
ence of 2 min. 48 sec. in its favor. 

The majority of the products turned 
out with a motor or a mixer are 
superior to those made by hand oper- 
ating equipment, Miss Kruger found. 
“Most of the attachments were easier 
to manipulate. 

The larger the family and the more 
frequently the mixer is used, the 
cheaper is the cost of its service, Miss 
Kruger discovered. 

When it is realized how ridiculously 
cheap electric energy is, when com- 
pared to human energy—3/100 of a 
cent for the same amount of energy 
you would have to pay 40c. an hour to 
a woman—there is little point in check- 
ing the amount of muscle saved by 
mixers. In fact, it is not believed that 
this has been done. 

Nevertheless, VeNona W. Swartz 
of Washington State College has de- 
termined the energy requirements 
called for by household tasks which 
can equally well be performed by a 
mixer. By means of metabolism tests 
which considered resting as 0, she was 
able to measure the energy required 
by a number of jobs. She found that 
paring potatoes required about 50 per 
cent more energy then resting. In 
mixing batter and dough she discov- 
ered the energy requirement was 54.8. 
Kneading took a great deal more en- 
ergy; this work on a low table called 
for 133, a medium 119 and a high 
table 116. 

The point of the studies lies in the 
fact that all work drains the house- 
wife’s energy. She has only so much 
energy a day to give and in war time, 
when demands from the outside and 
the accompanying worries are so tre- 
mendous, the conservation of every 
ounce of energy is an important fac- 
tor in preserving national morale. 
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HE breakfast table without } 
electric toaster is an anachr 
nism in American home life, 
So firmly has this and other smaf 
heating devices become entrenched | 
the daily life and habits of millions » 
people, that to call them necessities ; 
merely to state the obvious. 
The toaster, the glass coffee-make 
or electric percolator, the waffle-iron 
the electric heating pad, the electriggjaces 
table broiler, sandwich grill, hotplaggre 
and grill, the electric roaster their por 
“oven”, the radiant heater, the eggg™ make th 
cooker and babies’ bottle warmer, thqUSY how 
electric razor, the electric iron, tactic 
electric clock and numerous ol 
small devices have added their measurqgtiree 
of comfort and convenience to Amerigg aster, | 
can home life. broiler— 
But there are other aspects to thagoffee a 
contribution which these small appliggold man 


Orange juice, toast and cof- 
fee—the white collar worker's 
breakfast—costs a quarter at 
any drug store. At that rate 
the purchase price of a 
toaster and coffee-maker may 
easily be saved. And, in 
Washington, where civil serv- 
ice workers arrive by droves, 
where living conditions are 
cramped and food prices 
high, these small appliances 
are a natural. For that matter, 
they are the country over. 
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Economy and Convenience 


health and money 


unces make to daily living which re- 
mire emphasizing. In most instances, 


their portability, convenience and size 
make them great time-savers. The 
busy housewife can get a breakfast in 


, fraction of the time it would take 
with old-fashioned methods. With 


three appliances on the table—the 
toaster, the coffee-maker and the table 


broiler—she can dish up toast and 


coffee and bacon and eggs while the 


Id man is still rubbing the sleep out 


e average family 


of his eyes. In addition, they are eco- 
nomical, That breakfast, if 
cooked on the larger range would cost 
more in current used to say nothing 
of the fact that the original purchase 
price of small appliances is well within 
the reach of the low-income family— 
which some of the major devices are 
not always. 

In many sections of the country, 
families have learned to cook entire 

(Please turn to page 81) 


RIGHT — The Toaster has 
graduated from the break- 
fast table to do double 


duty as a buffet entertain- 
ing device. Thousands of 
American homes find the 
toaster a daily necessity 
for time-saving and eco- 
nomy. Families owning 
toasters consume an aver- 
age of 38 per cent more 
bread, surveys show, an- 
other health factor. 


ABOVE—The electric waffle-iron has also found a 
lasting place in American homes—a natural device 
for an economical dish. RIGHT—The space heater 
fills an important niche for spot heating and mild 
climates where no central heat is used. LEFT—The 
electric clock keeps accurate, cheap time in hundreds 
of thousands of American homes. This is a typical 
alarm. 
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GOOD LIG 


This half of the room with its three “I.E.S. Better Sight" lamps—there are two more at each end of the daven- 
port—provides soft comfortable lighting for the whole family, each indulging in some recreation or study. 


N 1934 a combination of conditions 

crystallized into a wider-spread 

realization of opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of bringing better seeing 
conditions to the American home than 
we have ever known. Those working 
in thes field will readily recall the 
many events and the earlier history 
leading to this time. They need not 
be repeated here. The reference is 
only introduced to recall that it was 
not a case of an immature or prema- 
ture development. On the one hand 
evidence had existed for years point- 
ing to the poor lighting conditions in 
the home regardless of income or 
wealth, but on the other hand there 
never seemed to be a practical or eco- 
nemic way to begin solving the prob- 
lem. 

A clarification of the approach to 
this problem starteditaking shape along 
many lines of endefivor ranging from 
the mest technical research on seeing 
to field researches on consumer edu- 
cation and then came the time around 
1934 when things started to happen. 
In many ways, things have been hap- 
pening ever 

Seven years later with national de- 
fense making unprecedented demands 
upon the country a brief but critical 
examination should be helpful in vis- 


since 


ualizing the problem today. Where 
well-onfanized effort has been ex- 
pended te bring the story of the 
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By E. W. Commery 


Nela Park Engineering Dept., General Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


simplest advantages of better lighting 
to the homemaker during this period 
just passed, considerable progress has 
been made. But these advances are 
partly offset by those places not so 
well organized and we find that 
progress that can be measured nation- 
ally calls for great effort and planning. 
The unit sales are small and great 
numbers of people must actively en- 
gage in the endeavor to make visible 
progress Progress that we see being 
made, for@fample, in the lighting of 
industry and commerce. 
The Yardstick 

The truly glowfhg and often re- 
markable lighting that we are coming 
to see in many of our shopping and 
display centers may easily leave an 
impression upon us to the effect that 
electric lighting has reached remark- 
able heights. It has, but the rate of 
growth in the homes of the country 
in its entirety is another thing since 
thé. enormous multiplicity of small 
unl consumers is by their numbers 
far more difficult to reach. 

Since the number and distribution 
of “LES. Better Sight” lamps in use 


affords one simple means of appraising 
results and also helps to reach an ap- 
praisal of a situation, it is important 
to know that two separate surveys 
conducted about one year apart, the 
latter part of 1938 and the early part 
of 1940, indicated an average of about 
one “I.E.S. Better Sight” lamp per 
home. 

As a nation-wide accomplishment 
based strongly on educational promo- 
tion, this ts outstanding but it is a far 
cry from bringing the American home 
up to anything resembling modern 
light conditioning even on a conserva- 
tive basis. Under this latter definition, 
at least six would be required not in- 
cluding an equal number not now 
included in specification types of floor 
and table lamps. 

By referring to the following table, 
it will be noted that only a little more 
than a half of one percent of the homes, 
regardless of size, have this number. 
Further reference to the table shows 
how even now there is a strong likeli- 
hood that great numbers of homes still 
have their first “I.E.S. Better Sight” 
lamp to buy. While there is an aver- 
age of one “I.E.S. Better Sight” lamp 
per home, this average develops from 
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a wide variety of numbers with the 
one-lamp-per-home_ case __ leading 
strongly and the no-lamps-per-home 
constituting a significant figure eight- 
een months ago. Since it take: 
around one and three-quarter million 
lamps in one year to raise the aver- 
age figure one-tenth of lamp, we may 
not see this distribution changed to 
much in such a short time. Taking the 
numbers of “I.E.S. Better Sight” 
lamps in use as a criterion, it is very 
evident that we are far from what 
might be termed a luxurious use o/ 
light since we have not even arrived 
at a very good utilitarian base. 


TABLE I 


Distribution of “I.E.S. Better Sight” 
lamps per Thousand Homes 


Number of Lamps Numbers of Homes 


Per Home Survey A* Survey B* 
1 325 475 
2 146 173 
3 2 59 
4 19 20 
5 8 9 
6 3 2 
7 2 2 
over 7 3 2 
none 454 260 


A*—1013 homes in latter part of 
1938— Woman’s Home Companion 
Reader Editor Homes 

B**—9379 homes in early part of 
1940—from 20 utility companies cov- 
ering 300 communities 


To the extent that power and ma- 
terials are available, money spent for 
additional lamps such as the “I.E-S. 
Better Sight” types would appear to 
be well advised. Actual consumer dol- 
lars required are low, the material 
bought will serve over a considerable 
number of years and the overall effort 
of converting great numbers of cheer- 
less, contrasty and unpleasant rooms 
to just the opposite conditions takes 
on added importance at this time since 
it is the home that we are considering 


Morale Begins at Home 


The morale of a people surely takes 
some of its form from the home. \s- 
suming a reasonable level of housing, 
it is exceedingly difficult to find any- 
thing that creates feeling, an air 0! 
comfort and even spiritual value 45 
light, good lighting, comfortab'e, 
reasonably adequate lighting dors. 
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EYESIGHT 


Seeing conditions in average American Home 


still below even a good utilitarian base 


ith the 
leading MM Then after or even before this comes 
r-home the matter of eyesight conservation. 
eight- Atl of the levels of illumination com- 
takes monly in use in the home are definitely 
million MM below those derived from a conserva- 
aver- tive basis of study. We want to do 
ve may @ as much as we can consistent with the 
ed ‘00 whole scheme of things for the young 
ing the @ immature amd more easily susceptible- 
Sight to-injury eyes of children doing school 
'S very Hi home work. The prevalence of defec- 
| what ff tive vision has often been published. 
use 0! The need for continued efforts in all 
irrive Hf directions to meet the increased de- 
mands upon our eyes for greater 


amounts of close visual work, espe- 

ciallly at this time, is worthy of the 
.. deepest attention. Light i; a powerful 
Sight aid. 


Let’s Look at 
ey B® the Living Room 
475 While no photograph can portray a composite of the average lighting in bed- 
While a detailed analysis of the av- rooms, this one perhaps is indicative, but a little on the plus-side. 
, erage condition of the lighting of th 
20 The average living room has about this many pieces of lighting equipment but a 
9 ntire home could be presented, the 
> pes oe “ check with a light meter would show the table lamp to be very ineffective,—the 
- living room serves for a briefer dis- lacing of the floor | - d the brid 4 
2 Sin ane te ts seein Sees placing of the floor lamp is poor and the bridge lamp is too small. 
? 


260 equipped than other rooms in the 
1ome. The demands upon it by the 


‘art of @ whole family automatically tend to lead 
panion Mf the homemaker to do something about 
_ Bi the lighting. Yet with all of these mo- 

art Ol Hi tives its lighting equipment for seeing 
S Hi consists of approximately one floor 
amp, one table lamp, seven-tenths of 

i bridge lamp and three-tenths of a 

d ma- °mposite formed by a pin-to-wall and 


nt for [mall decorative lamps. Expanded to 
‘| E.S, § What may be found per thousand liv- 
ing rooms taken from survey A, we 


why would find about the kind and numbers 
aterial Table IT. 
lerable 

effort 

aaa, Gooseneck and low squat lamps for 
_ study are not as prevalent as they 
yooms were previously but they are still of- 
takes fered widely for sale. Its undesirable 
> since qualities are easily noted in the 
lering photograph. 

e 

takes 
> \s- 
using, 
1 any- 
air of 
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does. 


Eight hundred and seventy lamps like 
this per thousand homes, many hun- 
dreds with dark shades, need renov- 
izing. Great numbers of these bases 
and shafts can be converted at rea- 
sonable cost to modern "Better 
Sight" types of lamps. 


TABLE II 
Light for Seeing Equipment in Living 
ooms 
(Per 1000 Homes) Avg. 
Watts 
Per 
Floor Lamps Units Unit 


“LE.S. Better Sight” types 455 265 
Total—all types of floor 
lamps 965 184 
Table Lamps 
“LE.S. Better Sight” types 149 89.5 
Small squatty table lamps 596 52.7 
Total—all types of table 
lamps 1173 70.7 
Bridge Lamps 
“LE.S. and Better Sight 


types 42 100 
Total—all types of bridge 
lamps 708 61.8 
Pin-to-wall—all types 107 54.1 
Miscellaneous (largely decora- 
tive) 195 37 


Grand Total 3,149 

Properly lamped and empty sockets 
filled, there could be considerable num- 
bers of furniture groupings in these 
rooms reasonably well taken care of, 
but there is still a woeful lack of 
knowledge of how best to utilize the 
equipment now owned and ai still 


greater lack of knowledge of how to 
(Please turn to page 80) 


Thirteen hundred small lamps like 
this in use per thousand homes call 
for awkward positions of usage, 
often fail to supply adequate light- 
ing and usually waste light due to 
limited spread of downward light 
and poor reflecting qualities of the 


shade. 
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THE KILOWATT-HOUR 


rT OW they gonna keep ’em 

down on the farm, after 

they’ve seen Paree?” was 
the title of a popular song in the last 
war. In World War II, it appears 
that the American farm hand can’t 
be kept on the place even before a shot 
has been fired. 

News release from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, shows that there has 
been a drop of 44 per cent in the 
number of hired men on farms. In 
September, 1939, there were 3,121,482 
hands. By March, 1940, this group 
had melted away to 1,753,441. Family 
labor had also declined 180,043. The 
draft, the lure of city jobs, and high 
war industry wages had taken their 
toll. 

Serious business this, with Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude Wickard holler- 
ing for a 6 per cent increase in egg 
production, a 15 per cent increase in 
poultry, 50 per cent increase in toma- 
toes, and the sky the limit on pork, 
beef and milk products. American 
farmers’ cash income in 1941 is fore- 
cast to surpass the 1937 peak of 
$9,155,000,000, but what of 1942? 


Ele« fricity the Inswer 


The obvious answer is a mechan- 
ization of the farm. Electricity with 
its ability to run work appliances will 
have new duties thrust upon it. 

War always speeds up trends which 
are normally on the way. Just as 
the Napoleonic wars forced the de- 
velopment of modern canning of foods, 
so is the present crisis expected to 
accelerate adoption of production ma- 
chinery that is powered over a line. 
Present stumbling block is the lack of 
material in the hands of manufacturers 
who could turn out these labor saving 
appliances. As Washington learns 
that it cannot make bricks without 
straw, cannot get a great volume of 
food without farm hands—or mechan- 
ization—it is expected that these manu- 
facturers will be given the green 
light. 

Interesting to note is the fact that 
electricity can perform much of this 
work at even less cost than the wages 
of hired help. The September Depart- 
ment of Commerce release revealed 
that farm hands have averaged about 
$251 a year (in addition to food, room 
and laundry, of course). This boils 
down to around 10 cents an hour 
cash money, if you want to grant an 
eight hour day. 

With his back to the wall for help. 
Mr. Farmer is due to be astonished 
by the discovery that the kilowatt 
hour is far cheaper than his farm 
hand’s salary. The ruralist is about 
to learn lessons about horsepower that 
his city brother long ago found out. 
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ERE RURAL ELECTRICITY IS NOT AVAILABLE 


GAS POWER CAN SUPPLY MECHANIZATION © 


E point of this story is that mechanization can make 
the farm produce. Where “it electricity is not available 
d it must be remembered that two-thirds of the nation’s 
096, 6,789 farms do not have it—the same efficiency is pos- 


m wi $400 season 
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Lakes 


In 1890 there was used on farms 
some 20,755,000 horsepower (of which Jmen enjc 
15,256,000 was represented by live Ming draw 
horses). By 1937 the amount used Me emerget 
had grown to 135,138,000 (16,138,000 in a mu 
horses). Of this only 2,520,000 came Mesent thar 
from electricity. The farm is obvyj- §There are 
ously hovering only on the edge of [city to fi 
electrification. st picture 

Although 27 per cent of our coun- fp be give! 
try’s 6,096,799 farms are electrified, Ml practic 
the use of power equipment has Poultry | 
scarcely begun. Farm wives have ily a won 
been the gainers in the first flush Mjmand for 
of electrification, with washers, re- up to we 
frigerators, irons, lights and other farm 


accessories about the house. the 38,8 
1940 ca 

An lowa- gi onsin Study on oo 
eisure 3,934,000 


When Margaret Piper McCordic ks goin 
made a study of 240 Iowa and Wis- lion baby 
consin families that had taken on elec- id in 1941 
tricity, it was the women who reported Yow her« 
that they found power released time The R 
for them. Some 132 spent their PS an av 
new found time sewing; 113 saved 
on hired help in the home; 54 saved 
on hired help outside; 1 operated a 
hatchery; 1 had a garden; but the 
great number of women stated that 
they were spending their new found 
leisure reading, resting and playing 
with children. 

But she found a beginning of appli- 
cation of electricity toward the chores. 
Here is the start they reported: 


Iowa 
15 bought refrigerators 
5 bought milkers 
4 bought washers 
3 bought cream separators 
3 bought motors (grinder) 
2 bought brooders 
2 bought ironers 
2 bought pumps 
2 bought radios (for market news) 
2 bought sewing machines 
1 bought battery charger 
1 bought incubator 


Wisconsin 

21 bought water pumps 
15 bought milkers 

7 bought refrigerators 

5 bought cream separators 

5 bought motor grinders 

3 bought irons 

3 bought milk coolers 

3 bought washers 

2 bought brooders 

1 bought clipper 

1 bought corn grader 

1 bought electric fence 

1 bought mixer 

1 bought radio 

1 bought sewing machine 

1 bought whey separator 


Mrs. McCordic made her study in 
1940, before the exodus of farm help 
began. She found that help was 
employed on 172 out of 240 farms; 
there were 85 full time hired hands; 
11 women; 116 part time male hands 
and 26 part time female hands. 

Obviously, with the shift of help 
away from the farm, the leisure that 
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13,934,000 chickens. 


men enjoy on electrified farms is 
ig drawn upon to fill in during 
emergency. The electrified farm 
in a much better position at the 
sent than any other. 
There are many applications of elec- 
city to farming. But perhaps the 
st picture of the economics possible 
» be given by taking common, gen- 
practices, 
Poultry Raising. This is custom- 
ily a woman’s job. With the U. S. 
mand for increased production, it 
up to women to supply it, at least 
th farm flocks. Some 75 per cent 
the 38,879,000,000 eggs produced 


1940 came from farm flocks, and ° 


balance from professional poultry 
ms. These eggs were laid by some 
To keep these 
«ks going it is estimated that 1 
lion baby chicks were hatched and 
1941, 
Now here is where electricity comes 
The REA News declares that it 
ts an average of 2.5 cents to brood 


A 44 perc 
news of agri 
needed if bum 


a baby chick electrically, against 3.16 
cents with oil. With 40 per cent 
of our chicks mothered by electric 
brooders, it is estimated that farmers 
were $2,640,000 ahead through their 
choice of brooders, to say nothing 
of the time saved on watching, regu- 
lating and other care that oil heated 
types require. 

Water Pumping. Because water is 
the chief essential that goes into meat, 
eggs or any farm produce, it would 
seem obvious that farmers would be 
lavish with it. But where it is neces- 
sary to shake hands with a pump for 
hours a day, or depend on an uncertain 
wind to turn a windmill, human lazi- 


e to continue. 


ness and the vagaries of nature stand 
in the way. 

I. P. Blauser of Ohio State Univers- 
ity once set the farm needs of water 
as follows: 


Approx 

Gallon 

Per Day 
Each horse needs... 10 
Each cow 15 
Each sheep 14 
100 chickens needs.............. 4 
Each member of family needs.... 25 


The miracle of what happens when 
water is plentiful is hard to discover 
in the world of bookkeeping. Never- 
theless, Philip Stemler of Route 2, 


Waterloo, Ill., reported that 30 days 
prior to installation of a water system, 
he got 15,634 lb. of milk (507 Ib. 
butterfat) from his herd. Following 
installation, after thirty days his rec- 
ords totted up showing that he got 
19,995 Ibs. of milk or 686 Ibs. of butter 
fat. An extreme case, possibly, but it 
is obvious that plenty of water is 
translated into profits. 

When help gets scarce, the job of 
pumping water naturally suffers. W. 
E. Clements of Mexico, Mo., who 
keeps 40 head of cattle on a 280 acre 
farm, said that it took four hours a 
day to pump enough water for his 
cattle. Let us assume that Mr. 
Clements was being paid a_ hired 
hand’s wage of 10c. an hour. Four 
hours a day is 40c. and thirty days a 
month is $12 for water. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture yearbook 
says that 25 kw.hr. per month will 
pump all the water a family needs. 
At 4c. per hw.hr. the bill for pumping 

(Please turn to page 83) 


WHAT FARM WIVES ARE DOING WITH 
THEIR NEW ELECTRIFIED FREEDOM 


So far the Rural Home Rather than the Farm Has been 


the Greater Beneficiary of the Power Lines; So Women, 


set Free, are Lending a Hand. 


Hard working Harry Matthews thanks the 
Lord he had the foresight to put in a 
water system, a range, a washer, a re- 
frigerator, a vacuum cleaner and lights 
before the shortage of farm help oc- 
curred. Now his wife and two young 
boys can come to his rescue. 


Out on the farm at McHenry, Ill., Mrs. 

Mabel D. Matthews can lend a hand with 

the milking machine now that her hus- 

band has no farm hand. Twenty-four cows 
yield 80 gallons of milk. 


The U. S. Government calls for more 

poultry and eggs. Wives in electrified 

homes have more time to push up pro- 

duction in this, a woman's job on the 

farm. Mrs. Matthews has 300 hens, gets 
40 eggs a day. 


No woman's work this, feeding the hogs, 

but in a short handed home Mrs. Mat- 

thews is capable of tossing out the corn 
and has the time to do it. 
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THE BIG NEW 


Wie 


| STORY OF THE 
FIGURES TELL THE 
“ PROFITS WAITING FOR YOU 


of: ( DA 
voy make your store G-E MAZ | 
‘fle nt lighting headquarters now! 
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there is 4 
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000 worth of lamp business! 


For each 1, 


ly $75, 
worth of poten 


ILLIONS of fluorescent lamps have been in 
stalled in thousands of factories, stores and 
offices since MAZDA RESEARCH introduced it 
first practical fluorescent lamp about three years ago 
It has been a business of original installations 


And millions more G-E MAZDA F lamps will be sold 
for original installations. But today the business o 
supplying G-E MAZDA F lamps for renewals i 
challenging the original installation business. Ong 
out of every four MAZDA F lamps shipped today i 
for renewal! 


Fluorescent lighting is striding forward at a might 
pace. General Electric can help you keep up with it 


IN 17 


THESE ARE THE POPULAR SIZES 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MAZDA F LAMPS 1-12, 15-WATT, 18 INCHES LONG 


1.12, 20.WATT, 94 INCHES LONG 


1.12, 14-WATT, 15 INCHES LONG 


15-WATT, 18 INCHES LONG 


T.8, 30-WATT, 36 INCHES LONG 


T.12, 40.WATT, 48 INCHES LONG 
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AMERICA 


Radio is news, entertainment and education to 


the vast majority in cities, villages and farms 


UR generation has seen miracles. 

But surely none greater than ra- 
dio. The voice of one man heard round 
the world. Traffic halted while crowds 
in the street listen to loud speakers; or 
sit in cars and cabs listening; in mil- 
lions of homes families gathered 
around the radio set; on lonely farms 
and far mountain sides; in ships; on 


trains. Not great occasions alone, but 
the daily hours of music and mirth, 
entertainment and education in a hun- 
dred forms have made radio listening 
a part of the daily lives of all but a few 
of the people of these states. The fig- 
ures given in the tables below, tell the 
story of this vast audience, clearly, 
dramatically. 


IN THE SICKROOM 


THE WORKER'S HOME 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—NOVEMBER, 


IN THE SCHOOL 


IN THE FARM HOME 


RADIO IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
Total Families: RADIO IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 
% Radio Families to Total Families........ 90.9%, 
Total Families in Rural Communities......... 13,721,000 
‘ By Income Groups: 
Redie Fomiites: Total % with Total Radio 
Total Families with Radio................... 9,470,900 
% Radio Families to Total Families........... 69%, - 
Farm Families with Radio.......... 4,260,800 High 6,640,000 99.5% 6,606,000 
%, Radio Farm Families to Total 6,640,000 97.2 6,454,000 
59% Low 6,639,000 76.1% 5,053,000 
Village Families with Radio......... 5,210,100 19,919,000 90.9%, 18,113,000 
% Village Families with Radio 
to Total Village Families......... 80%, By City Size: 
taseme Greune: Total % with Total Radio 
. ” Ferm Village Total Rural Population Families Radio Families 
Families Families Families | Over 250,000... ........... 8,316,000 93.2% 7,747,000 
83° 95° 89° 25,000-250,000 ............... 5,916,000 90.0 5,326,000 
a 59 80 69 
—Joint Committee Rural Radio Study, published by CBS and —Urban Study of CBS, NBC and NAB 
NBC, February 1939 
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The “Ill Fed, Ill Clothed and Ill Housed” 


It is possible to give adult classes much needed instruction and 
guidance in household duties, says Mrs. Lillian Hagerbaumer. 
The toys are Christmas presents. 


Vast groups of people learn to use and appreciate appliances 
in this WPA housekeeping work. (Right.) 


WOMAN home from the hos- 

pital after giving birth to a 

baby in Quincy, IIl., was given 
a relief check for food. 

“TI got something good and nutri- 
tious,” she told Mrs. Lillian Hager- 
baumer. “You ought to see the wie- 
nies, the bologna lunch, meat, the 
bananas, the soda pop and the store 
cookies I’ve laid in.” 

No milk, no notion of food values in 
her mind. No thought of the future. 
Just a feast now and a famine later. 
In her attitude she typified the lower 
one-third of the U. S. population— 
the “ill fed, the ill clothed, and the ill 
housed” the politicians are so fond of 
talking about. 

Because the WPA _ Housekeeping 
Aide project in Quincy, IIl., is a sam- 
ple of what is going on in the United 
States, and carries what may be the 
germ of a coming merchandising idea, 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING gives a 
peep into the activities of Mrs. Lillian 
Hagerbaumer, field This 
is not an interview with Mrs. Hager- 
baumer, 


supervisor, 


but the impression that one 
might get who spends a day with her 
on the job 

Manufacturers and merchants give 
little heed to population groups that 
are not their 
wares. But because the problems of the 
relief groups are generally the troubles 
of all poorer classes, they are reveal- 


ing. 


active prospects for 


For the poor family which is 
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solvent keeps its difficulties a mystery. 
The ailments of the family on relief 
come out into the open, and may be 
studied. 

Furthermore, as Mrs. Hagerbaumer 
points out, the condition of the family 
on relief is not static. It represents 
a temporary misfortune, situation 
out of which fully 50 per cent climb 
in time. 

The housekeeping aide project is 
particularly interesting to appliance 
people. For it sends out girls to help 
in homes where wives are ailing. It 
operates rudimentary schools that 
train mothers in the matter of house- 
hold care, food, sewing, health, child 
care, improvised equipment and safety 
in the home. «And the proper use of 
ippliances is ne ‘of the important tools 
used to direct, péople into basic habit 
improvement. 

“More than 500 women have been 
given laundry training with a washer 
and ironer lent us by Altorfer Broth- 


and Appliances 


Housekeeping aide projects use 
equipment to cultivate basic habits 


of proper nutrition and home care 


ers,” said Mrs. Hagerbaumer. Small 
laundry classes, from two to five, fol- 
low the processes through with soiled 
clothes. 

One gains an impression of the 
pathetic ignorance and _ inability to 
manage on the part of the low income 
groups. Women whose only house- 
keeping knowledge is cockeyed infor- 
mation and superstitions passed on to 
them from older generations. Women 
whose notions of the right way to do 
household tasks are the foggiest, and 
who are hopelessly confused on man- 
agerial routine. 

An adult school where such wives 
could come and learn to use various 
appliances would be a great help in 
directing the habits. Let them bring 
their laundry and their baking. Under 
the guidance of experts they could be 
taught cleanliness, given a push in the 
direction of proper diet, helped to 
make clothing, bucked up in morale. 
Education, Mrs. Haggerbaumer feels, 


NOVEMBER, 


is the one great need of the lower 
one-third. Education, and intelligent 
guidance until the proper methods be- 
come a habit. 

“When you first go into this kind 
of work,” she said, “You are startled 
by how old women look who are quite 
young. They suffer from worries, fror 
wrong diet, from lack of medical care 

“This strata of humanity shows lit- 
tle judgment in the spending of its 
money. These people live on fright 
fully little—$5, $8, $12 a week ofte: 
supports a family. Their idea of diet 
is potatoes and bread, and when they 
have money they throw it away. One 
is amazed how they lack everything 
You wonder why women give childrer 
a dime for store cookies, when they 
could make them much more cheapl) 
until you realize that they lack the 
50c. with which to buy raw materials 
They don’t eat cereals because they 
lack milk. You call at their homes 
and find a dreary vista of wet beds, 
bugs and dirt, because they are ill 
directed in their cleaning habits. It 
all goes back to confused thinking 
and lack of training.” 

The whole idea of the training is t 
enable the family to do things for it- 
self and thus release more money for 
food. For example, there are craft 
projects which teach the women to 
make little objects like knife boxes 
and potty chairs. There are sewing 
classes which instruct mothers on how 
to make helmets out of old coats for the 
children. They are taught how to put 
new feet in old stockings, and_ pass 
them déwn to smaller youngsters. At 
the ELECTRICAL Mer¢ ANDISING 
called, the women were Being shown 
how to make toys out of old inner 


tubes. Sanitary, and something that 
would save for food money which 
otherwise would go for Christmas 
gifts. 


Electrical appliances have a part in 
this picture because they are the ma- 
chinery by which these women’s hab- 
its are being shaped. By supervising 
cooking it is possible to direct a fam- 
ily’s eating habits to the right food. 
Proper laundry habits may be instilled 
by instruction in electric washing «nd 
ironing. 
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HE vital role which electric 

appliances play im the life of 

the average individual was not 
sg ago vividly demonstrated in the 
timony of nearly a thousand users 
electricity in the state of Wash- 
gton. 
The occasion for the collection of 
is information was a contest staged 
the Puget Sound Light and Power 
mpany in 1938. R. W. Clark, 
erchandise manager of the company 
( been impressed with the unique 
rvice rendered by electrical equip- 
nt in safeguarding health and pro- 
nging the life of the individual. He 
lieved that the users of electricity 
ly appreciated this phase of the 
uation and so selected it as the 
bject of an essay contest which 
s open to the public in the terri- 
ry served by his company in western 
shington. Prizes were offered in 
eform of merchandise orders for the 
st 200-word letter on the subject 
low (any electrical appliance) 
mgthens the Span of Life.” 
About one thousand contestants re- 
mded with enthusiastic and sincere 
ters which told an impressive story 
what electrical appliances mean in 
¢ daily lives of the users. Con- 
sedly these were contest letters, 
itten to win a prize. But they 
ke more than that. They were 
wiously written from actual experi- 
ke and went out of their way to 
! of personal gratitude for lives 
ved or health-sapping drudgery 
thtened. Most of the prize winners 
ote second letters on receipt of their 
ards, enlarging on the theme on 
hich they had merely touched in 
ir 200-word contributions. Again 
lagain recurs some such statement 
this: “I am most grateful for the 
ze, but I didn’t really write the 
ter for gain. I wanted to tell you 
w much my washer (or range or 
itigerator) has meant to me.” 
Contributors were asked to give 
tir occupation, but not all did so. 
' the 953 giving this information, 
out 600 were housewives, but the 
t contained many men also. There 
tre a large number of farmers, quite 
number of physicians and nurses, 


misters, engineers, pharmacists, 
borers, dentists, maids, teachers, 
wk drivers, policemen. Indeed, 


itty nine different occupations were 
‘ed Letters started coming in on 
¢ first day of the contest and entries 


TIMONY 
the Public 


A letter-writing contest on the subject “How Electrical Appliances 


Lengthen the Span of Life" gives impressive evidence of public acceptance 


continued to increase in numbers until 
a total of 400 entries on the final day 
was reported. 


The Washing Machine 


Thirty six different appliances were 
made the subject of these testimonials. 
The appliance most frequently referred 
to was the electric washing machine, 
which was made the subject of 21.14 
per cent of the letters. “In my 
mother’s home washday meant at least 
six hours of heavy backbreaking toil. 
In my home, thanks to the blessing of 
electricity, washday means a light 
gratifying task of merely an hour or 
so. This saving of five vital energy 
hours per washday results in a total 
saving of 9,100 hours of human energy 
during the 35 years I expect to do 
my own washing.” “My doctor took 
away my washboard,” writes another 
“but don’t try to take away my elec- 
tric washing machine.” “The electric 
washer has not only taken the back- 
break out of my washing,” writes a 
city woman, “but it does a better 
job with less wear and tear on the 
clothes. It encourages healthful clean- 
liness and has raised the family’s 
standard of personal hygiene.” One 
of the thank-you letters from a prize 
winner who had written of the advan- 
tages of this appliance reported that 
her entry had “struck my husband 
so forcibly how much I need a wash- 
ing machine that he spent nearly a 
week’s wages to buy me one.” Briefly 
summarized, the advantages of the 
washer quoted were these: 


Saving of time, labor, health 

Saves wear and tear of clothes 
Adds cleanliness to the home 
More leisure and better disposition 
No more drudgery 


The Electric Range 


The vital service rendered by the 
electric range was the occasion of 16.8 
per cent of the letters. Says one 
rural mother, “Life for some women 
may begin at forty, but for me it began 
when I purchased an electric range. 
Labor saving, time saving, healthful, 
with a comfortable kitchen to work 
in and less danger of fires and burns, 
and the food is more uniformly and 
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palatably cooked.” The range is ex- 
tolled as a time and labor saver. For 
the farm wife with outside duties in 
the poultry yard and dairy to perform, 
it is a lifesaver. Here are some of 
the benefits listed: 


No soot, no ashes, no deposit on kitchen 
walls 

Improved cooking 

Saves minerals and vitamins in foods. Less 
shrinkage 

Saves money 

Cool, safe, clean, easy 

More time for other duties 


Electric refrigerators received al- 
most as many tributes as the electric 
range, being made the subject of 15.35 
per cent of the letters. The possibility 
of buying in quantity and of pre- 
serving farm foods until needed were 
noted, with a consequent improved 
diet possible on the same budget. Much 
emphasis was placed on the dangers 
of using foods not kept at safely cold 
temperatures. Benefits: 


No spoiling of foods 

Makes better diet possible—more vitamins 
and fresh foods in off seasons 

Saves time, money and health 


Lighting 


Better lighting was next on the list. 
Saving eyesight by using adequate 
light received most emphasis here. 
One minister wrote of a visit to a 
home where the housewife was suffer- 
ing from nervous indigestion caused 
by eyestrain. An oculist fitted her 
with glasses, but the trouble con- 
tinued. With the loan of an I.E.S. 
lamp by the visitor, however, the 
headaches began to disappear and with 
them the nervous condition. More 
cheerful home surroundings, better 
family relationships, night work made 
possible, better health as well as sav- 
ing of eyesight, all are attributed to 
better light in the home. 

Vacuum cleaners came in for their 
share of tribute. Greater cleanliness, 
no dust (and germs) inhaled, saving 
of time and labor, freedom from 
drudgery and backache are benefits 
of this appliance. Wrote one logger: 
“Besides cleaning furniture and floors, 
it is the only way to do away with 
such pests as bedbugs, ants and spiders. 
The only clean way about the house 


is the vacuum cleaning way.” 

Water heaters received tribute from 
those who had found immediate hot 
water a boon in the case of sickness. 
Says one older woman: “During my 
married life I have heated water with 
coal, wood, sawdust and gas, in tea- 
kettles and tanks, in special water 
heaters and in combination with cook- 
ing and househeating. Now I have 
an electric water heater and am ex- 
periencing for the first time the ease 
of modern living. No running to the 
basement, no unhealthy fumes, no 
overheating, no wrecked nerves from 
waiting—hot water whether there is a 
fire in the furnace or not.” With 
illness in the family, “Dishes we know 
are sterile, clothes snowy without in- 
cessant boiling, unweakened by 
bleaches, rejuvenation for mother— 
and for the family. And in 36 months, 
the average cost has been 7 cents a 
month over the old uncomfortable, 
haphazard way.” <A rooming house 
keeper says, “I have more than once 
rented rooms on the assurance of im- 
mediate hot water at any time of 
day. It is a persistent germ which 
is not routed by hot water bathing 


and the scalding of linen and eating’ 


utensils.” For with electrically heated 

hot water, it seems, there is: 

Hot water at all times—no watching, wait- 
ing, stoking 

Even temperature 

No flames, fumes, smoke 

No danger 

Immediate supply in emergencies 

Encouragement to personal cleanliness, bet- 
ter health resulting 

Reduced plumbing and upkeep costs 


Water Systems 


Really moving were the letters from 
women in the country and from farm- 
ers who told what a supply of elec- 
trically pumped water meant to them. 
“Only a person who lives apart from 
an organized water system can realize 
the backbreaking toil that may be 
involved in getting sufficient water for 
just the ordinary necessities of life,” 
writes one farmer. “My first pur- 
chase after the extension was put in 
was a water system. At the age of 
seventy-two I have begun life again.” 
A farmer’s wife tells of the woman’s 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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SUPER SHELVADOR 
| | the opposite page! Isn't it the greatest refrig- different from all ae 
| 
AMERICA’S RECOGNITION OKXC 
THE FASTEST 


| Six NEW IMPROVED MODELS inclode six, 
/ seven-, or nine-foot Crosteys all with the paten of | 
—Shelvador. The 1942 deluxe interior styling 
eludes lustrous, easy-to-clean stainless steel trim 


frozen foods storage space at low 
giant Meat Chest holds several days’ supply; | 

vegetables; ‘Moist-Kold- compartment retaining 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN MARKETING | 
_ With rising food prices, women today went to take full advan- _ 


tage of food sales. Only Crosley offers so much extra storage © 


_ space for frozen foods, for beverages, for several days’ supply _ 
meats, ond for fruits, eggs, in the type of 


— 


7 

ne DESIGNS GIVE CROSLEY 

THN THE INDUSTRY! 
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CARE OF FOOD IN THE HOME 


66 ROPER care of food in the home 
healthful, 
It is wasteful to allow 
attractive flavor or 
moreover, spoiled or in- 


is necessary to eco- 
nomical living 
food to 


appearance ; 


lose its 


fected food may be actually dangerous 
to health or even to life. 

“Foods may be spoiled by bacteria, 
molds; by 
by heat and cold, light, and loss or 
absorption of moisture. 

“Right methods of care in the home 
prevent or at least check much 
waste from these causes. 

“Most microorganisms are sensitive 
to cold also, at least to the extent that 
growth is more or less checked by a 
temperature of 40° to 50° F. 

“Bacillus botulinus develops a pow- 
erful poison in the food that it infects, 
but this poison is destroyed by thor- 
The organism does not 
grow well at temperatures below 50° 
F.: therefore proper refrigeration pro- 
tects food from it. Too great circula- 
tion of air over foods may injure them. 
For instance, lettuce and other succu- 
lent wilted by 
evaporation, while crackers and cook- 
ies lose their crispness by absorbing 
moisture from the air. In other words, 
moist foods often need to be protected 
from drying out and dry foods from be- 
Milk bought from a 
is best kept until used in the 
bottles in which it is delivered. They 
should be brought indoors as soon as 
possible after delivery, washed, and 
placed in the refrigerator or other 
storage place where the temperature 
is 50° or preferably less. 

“Moist cooked foods, especially those 
made with protein-rich materials, such 
as milk, eggs, meat, or fish, are excel- 
lent breeding places for harmful micro- 
organisms, including those that cause 
serious poisoning without making the 
food smell or taste spoiled. 

“In general, left-over foods should 
be transferred promptly from the 
dishes in which they were served to 
separate, clean, dry, covered dishes, 
chilled as quickly as possible, and kept 
in the cold store-room or the refriger- 
ator. 

“Food costs labor or money or both; 
therefore it should receive the best 
care in the home. 

“Milk, fresh meat, poultry, and fish, 
and many fresh fruits and vegetables 
should be kept at a temperature of 
50° F. or preferably less in order to 
check the growth of microorganisms 
that cause souring and decay. 

“Under household conditions, 
refrigerator is oftentimes the 
means of keeping food cool.” 


yeasts, changes produced 


can 


ough boiling. 


V egetables become 


coming moist 
dairy 


the 
best 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1374 


FOOD POISONING AND POISON- 
OUS ADULTERATIONS 


OOD poisoning may be divided 
Fee two food infections 
and food The former 
are caused by eating foods contami- 
nated with living intestinal 
producing bacteria and the latter are 
caused by contamination of food with 


classes 


intoxications. 


disease- 


chemical poisons or by the poisonous 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION... 


Protects the Protective Foods 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


"In general, left-over foods should be 
which they were served to separate clean, dry, covered dishes, chilled as quickly 
as possible, and kept in the refrigerator.” 


products of bacteria formed in food. 

The most common of the food in- 
toxications is that caused by the 
staphylococci which are found in boils, 
pimples, skin infections, infected 
wounds, in the soil and in normal 
throats. Under the microscope these 
germs look like infinitely small mar- 
bles grouped together in grape-like 
clusters. If the temperature is right 
(about body temperature) this or- 
ganism, as it grows, produces a power- 
ful toxin which, although not fatal, 
causes a rather violent gastroenteritis. 
Because this germ is found praetically 
everywhere, food may become contami- 
nated with it in the handling and 
preparation in the kitchen unless the 


transferred promptly from the dishes in 


housewife uses proper sanitary precau- 
tions. The actual contamination of 
the food need not be necessarily seri- 
ous since the presence of this germ 
itself will not make the food poisonous. 
But following the initial contamination 
of the food unless proper refrigeration 
is used the organisms will grow and 
produce their toxin. It is this toxin 
which makes the food poisonous. 

The “food infection” type of food 
poisoning may be considered second- 
ary to the food intoxications in im- 
portance. 

Food poisoning can be prevented if 
reasonable care is taken in the selec- 
tion of food, strict cleanliness in pre- 
paring it, thorough cooking, adequate 


_food poisoning 


7 


Refrigerators in use. 


Since the year 1927, when electric refrigerators began to be sold in large num- 


bers, deaths from food poisonings have almost been cut in half. 


The efficient 


cold of the modern refrigerator drastically reduces the growth of micro-organ- 
isms in foods. For details, see article at left. 


refrigeration, and careful na! 
pervision. 
Source: Division of Bacteriology, ‘ood , 


Drug Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 
March 1, 1940. 


COLD WEATHER IS NO MATC 
FOR YOUR ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATOR 


O matter how cold your wi 
ters, there is no substitute { 
electric refrigeration. Modern sciene 
has designed the electric “ice-box 
for year around use. Nature neve 
guarantees the regular, safe tempera 
tures needed day-in and day-out { 
proper food care. Your electric refrig 
erator does guarantee consistent con 
trolled temperatures all weather, a 
seasons. 

“Let your electric refrigerator say 
for you summer, fall, winter, sprin 
It cuts down waste from food-spoil 
age, keeps left-overs usable. Regard 
less of weather, its even temperatur 
saves food and health, provides yea 
around means that tempt family appe 
tites. It proves that a penny saved 
a penny earned. 

“You'll find an electric refrigerat 
a faithful servant. You'll discov 
more and more that an electric 
frigerator is not a luxury but a re 
necessity all the year around!” 


This 
branch 


Source: Rural Electrification Administratic 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washingto 
D.C. 


MILK FOR THE FAMILY 


)ROVIDE a cold, clean place 
which to store milk. A refr 
erator that holds a fairly constar 
temperature not higher than 45° 
in the milk compartment is ideal. U: 
der such conditions milk and crea 
may be kept 24 hours or more. | 
kept at 50° or above for as long ; 
24 hours, milk and cream are ver 
likely to be suitable only for cook 
ing. A low temperature is especial 
important in keeping milk for infa: 
feeding or milk for the family ' 
drink. 
“A good refrigerator that holds 
low, constant temperature in the m 
compartment ts a safeguard to healtl 


Texas wa 
Harry G 
Texas, C. 


Source: U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1705 


MANAGING THE REFRIGERATO 
OMEMAKERS of a few get 


erations back were fortunate 
they could keep food cool in the cella 
or in a spring house some distant 
from the kitchen. Homemakers t 
day take for granted the refrigerat 
in the kitchen. They rely on the col 
air circulating in the refrigerator cab 
net to check the growth of invisib! 
bacteria and molds that quickly caus 


spoilage in perishable foods at roo" Speaki 
temperature. Jr., of 
A temperature under 50 degrees J and Fi 
will keep most perishable foods a rea 
sonable length of time. But a refrig 
erator should have some spot that is 4 
degrees F. or lower, to keep dairy Spork 
products and uncooked meats. wes J 
To keep milk cold and sweet i) 0G manac 
of the refrigerator’s most importa’ 
(Please turn to page 73) 
ELEC 
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it TOO" Speaking of California, here is A. G. Sherman, 
Jr., of Los Angeles, G. E. Larrina of Tacoma 
rrees F and Frank Ederle, Stewart-Warner district man- 


S a rea ager out at San Francisco. 
refrig 
at is 4 
p dain Spark plug of the Stewart-Warner Convention 


: was Joseph B. Elliff, assistant general sales 
t 15 0 manager, (right) who kept things humming. 
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This can be called the Duluth crowd for it inctudes John Cotter of the Duluth 
branch of Kelly-How-Thompson, Jim Bothwell. of the same firm. W. E. Law of 
St. Paul and J. R. Brandenberg of Stewart-Warner. 


Texas was a good place for Stewart-Warner business last year it appears, and here is 
Harry Gurska of the export department of Stewart-Warner. Tate Saunders of Lubbock, 
Texas, C. E. Forston of Houston, and C. Koplan of the Alemite Company of San Antonio. 


Stewart Warner Breaks Ice 
with 1942 REFRIGERATORS 


We don't know what Paul Eckstein of the radio division of Stewart-Warner is doing 

in this picture, but the other gentlemen are interested in Cleveland. There is Lou 

Miller, of the Kane Co., Cleveland, E. C. Roos of Stewart-Warner, Floyd Masters, dis- 
trict manager, Cleveland, and Ben Kane himself of Cleveland. 


Birds of a feather stick together. This West Coast group includes J. J. Gravely, of 
Alemite Co., Portland, Ore., O. E. Spring, vice president, Stewart-Warner, L. Wein- 
shein, Stewart-Warner and B. J. DeJarnat of Fresno, Calif. 


THOUSAND words’ were 

spoken for the four Dual-temp 

refrigerators to one for the 
three conventional models at the first 
public presentation of new 1942 line 
made at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
by Stewart-Warner Corporation, Oc- 
tober 15-17. It was the 11th national 
convention of the company’s refriger- 
ator division. 

“Naturally we deplore the reduced 
number we can build in the future,” 
declared Joseph C. Elliff, assistant 
general sales manager, “but we thor- 
oughly realize the gravity of the OPM 
priorities situation and are especially 
anxious to cooperate. We feel very 
fortunate to be the producer of the 
Dual-temp because experience has 
proved it to be a highly efficient saver 
on food bills for the housewife. This is 
indeed naturally important for thrift 
is the most effective way in which the 
homemaker can combat today’s rising 
cost of living.” 


Little change was noted by the sev- 
enty distributors present from the 1941 
units. Most of the equipment is simi- 
lar to the 1941 refrigerators. There 
was little substitution of materials. 

The 6.5 cu. ft. master model now 
offers 72 cubes instead of 56 cubes 
as before. A porcelain freezing unit 
is used replacing aluminum. The 6.5 
master deluxe has an etched glass 
meat chest in place of porcelain and 
employs glass shelves. 

The Dual-temp is available in both 
the master and deluxe series, with a 
6.3 and an 8-ft. box in each group. 

Speakers at the convention besides 
Mr. Elliff were Gus Treffeison, assist- 
ant manager of household appliance 
division, A. B. Dicus, vice president: 
of Hays-McFarland & Co., advertis- 
ing agency, C. C. DeWees, advertising 
manager of the appliance division, and 
W. E. Macke, assistant. C. R. D’Olive, 
appliance division manager, introduced 
the new line. 
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You’ve seen it happen many times. The coach beckons, 
No. 31 leaps to his feet and hiballs for the huddle. The 
referee checks the substitution. No. 31 calls for the critical 
play ...and takes ’er over for a touchdown. 

Now let’s get this straight. In football, there’s a vast 
difference between an ordinary substitute and a strategic 
substitution. The former is usually an all-season bench 
warmer praying for a chance to do his stuff. 

But not a substitution. He’s the guy who has been held 
back; coached, primed, trained for a special play, and sent 
in when he’s needed most. 
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Westinghouse substitutions, now taking the place of certain production touchdowns. They deserve cheers and they’re getting 
critical materials needed for Defense, are like that. They’re good! them. As far as Westinghouse substitutions are concerned you 
Some are actually better than the materials formerly used.Onour can depend they’ll do a job you'll be proud of. They maintain 
production lines these special emergency materials are scoring Westinghouse quality. 


BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION—HERE ARE A FEW 
YOU’LL LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT 


REFRIGERATORS. Evaporator 
Door—Formerly polished Alumi- 
num. NOW porcelain enamel with 
ornamental facing. It’s heavier, good 
looking (some people even think 
it’s better looking) and it is more 
expensive. But Westinghouse isn’t 
pinching pennies when it comes to 
maintaining quality control. 


RANGES. Original Unit Pan was nickel chrome steel. 
NOW it’s chrome steel. Since nickel is a softening ageut 
making the metal easy to form, its omission requires an 
extra and costly operation; two pieces of stainless steel 
welded together. But the new Pan is just as easy to clean 


ROASTERS. Bombers need Alu- 
minum, so we changed our lid to 
brass—which required both nickel 
plating and chrome plating. Next 
we found that brass was wanted for 
armor plate. So again our Lab was 
called on. This time they came up 
with the present lid of polished 
chrome steel. It’s just as strong .. . 
retains a high luster longer and it’s 
easier to clean. But again it costs 
us more money. 


and will last just as long. 


DEFENSE COMES FIRST... AND WE'RE CO-OPERATING 
. . . NEVERTHELESS WESTINGHOUSE CONTINUES TO 


MAKE QUALITY ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES. 
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EUREKA Cleaner 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
6060 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Model: Eureka De Luxe. 
Selling Features: New functional de- 


sign; fully automatic nozzle adjust- 
ment made possible through the use 
of wide wheels in front and narrow 
wheels in back combined with proper 
weight distribution—no adjustments 
necessary on part of the operator— 
nozzle automatically tilts upward to 
right height for cleaning all thickness 
of floor covering. In the new power 
unit, the motor and fan are assembled 
as a unit before installing; built-in 
radio noise eliminator; plastic hood 


easily removed for quick access to 
motor; new spill-proot bag of match- 
ing maroon has 3 in. wide satin silk 
strip down front edge with woven 
name; Eureka’s patented “no-spill” 
bag-emptying feature is retained with 
refinements; nylon brush fibres; 
brush adjustment has been simplified ; 
newly designed plastic pistol grip and 
automatic 3-position handle adjust- 
ment — “storage” “regular” and 
“low”; 2-speed trigger switch pro- 
vides high speed for cleaning rugs and 
carpets, using the sprayer, long 
brush, Sanitor and upholstery tool, 
and the medium speed for small rugs 
and with a dusting brush on curtains 
and other fragile materials. 

Other features include a_ recessed 
floor-beam searchlight; handy cord 
mounting; improved attach-o-matic 
coupler and the new all-purpose clean- 
ing tools —Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1941. 


K-M Whipper 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Device: Lightweight portable beater. 
Selling Features: Beats eggs, cream, 


sauces, dressings, drinks; motor in 
white enamel case topped by red 
knob handle, fits snugly into gradu- 
ated white opal glass bowl; equipped 
with durable beater, handy switch, 
a. c. only.—Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1941. 
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UNIVERSAL Washers 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Models: Universal’s “Wash White” 


washers. 


Selling Features: Patented non-tear 


sterilator agitator with long, wide 
triple vanes designed to develop upper 
and lower water currents throughout 
tub; vitreous porcelain enamel inside 
and out; some models hold 9 Ibs. dry 
clothes; overload Protect-O-Switch 
shuts off motor in case of strain, pro- 
tecting motor mechanism; Tim-A- 
Matic switch shuts off current auto- 
matically when washing is complete 
—times any period from 1 to 15 min. 
and is marked for proper washing 
time for different fabrics—curtains, 
woolens, silks, white and fast colors 
—it is moisture proof, shock proof 
and easily accessible. 

White baked enamel wringer with 
automatic roll stop that stops both 
rolls instantly; Hydro-matic flume; 
6 positions; Select-A-Matic pressure 
indicator controls pressure, and is 
calibrated to show proper pressure 
for different fabrics. 


Prices: From $54.95 to $99.95—in- 


cluded in these prices are E938 with- 
out self-emptying pump priced at 
$89.95 and E1138 with automatic self- 
emptying pump at $99.95.—Electrical 
Merchandising, November, 1941, 


FLUID HEAT Air Conditioner 
Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Device: R-20 air conditioning furnace. 
Selling Features: Has 200,000 


BTU/Hr. at the bonnet ; demountable 
“radiator” or secondary exchanger 
permits unit to pass through doors as 
narrow as 21 in.; air supply passes 
through ten 2-in. vertical tubes set 
in corners of secondary exchanger 
where they serve as baffles; orifice 
plates in blower opening guide air 
supply to primary heating surfaces 
and eliminates hot spots, dead air 
spots and eddys; jacket insulation 
accomplished with slowly moving 
current of cool air between warm air 
stream and jacket walls; 4 filters 
16x25x2 in.; nozzle, 2.25 GHP; com- 
bustion chamber 14 in.; Fluid heat 
burner P-3C.—Electrical Merchaii- 
dising, November, 1941. 
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REFRIGERATORS FASTER 


SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
NED TO HELP YOU SELL 


Bnei DAY the 
need for food 


vation. Why note 
in your sales talk? 


Show your pros 
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healthy nation. 
reason to buy your 


or grease stains. 


Listen to 


DULUX 
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FINISH 


news stories 
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lip out these stori 


s how America needs mod- 


day more than ever- 
ga healthy family - - - for a 


And you give them 
refrigerator. 


another good 
to quicker, bigger sales! Write for 
‘ your COPY of “How DULUX Has 
mentio® DULUX, t00- Helped in the Sale of More Than 
* Du Pont, 


This is a good time 


hite finish can symbolize 
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whiteness. It resists chipping, cracking and food Wilmington, Delaware. 
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p This book helps many salesmen 


9,000,000 Refrigerators. 


your talk 
7154-N, Du Pont 


Building, 


every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red network. 
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THERE’S GOING TO BE 


AN ARMY OF GIFT BUYERS 
ARE ON THE MARCH 


and they’ll want to buy the new 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Cybendler Type 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Thousands of San- 
tas will spread hap- 
piness with their 
gifts of these amaz- 
ingly efficient 


With necessary 
cleaning attachments 
in. Handy-Karry-Kit. 


SPEED 
FoR $599 CONTROL 
d trade-in cleaner CYLINDER TYPE 


SELL CYLINDER TYPE CADILLACS...SAME QUALITY 
SAME 2 YEAR GUARANTEE 
NO PRICE INCREASE. 


* 
WITH A PORTION OF OUR FACILITIES DEVOTED 
TO VITAL NATIONAL DEFENSE WORK, OUR PRO- 
DUCTION IS SOMEWHAT LIMITED. WE URGENTLY 
REQUEST THAT YOU PLACE ORDERS WITH YOUR 
JOBBER — NOW. 


EMENTS M 


MANUF ACTURERS v 
A’ 
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Models: 


Selling 


Prices: 


Selling Ieatures: 


Price: 


NUTONE Door Chimes 


NuTone Chimes Inc., 
3rd & Eggleston, Cincinnati, O. 


“Under $5 Christmas special 
group.” 

Features: Commander, short 
tube 2-door chime, (illustrated) 
sounds 2 musical notes for front door, 
1 for rear; antique ivory, unbreak- 
able plastic cover; brass tubes. 
Commander $4.95 other models 
from $1.95 to $4.95.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, November, 1941. 


v 


G-E Heat Lamps 


General Electric Co. 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Redesigned heat lamps to 
eliminate aluminum reflectors consist 
of a new infra-red lamp bulb with 
self-contained reflector and fixtures, 
a table and a floor model. 


The same reflector- 


type lamp is used with both fixture 
models—a 250 watt, 115-volt, mush- 
room shaped bulb; because it is sealed 
within bulb, the reflector is protected 
from tarnishing effects; used in table 
model fixture (IR-4) the lamp fits 
in a 7 in. diam. steel hood, finished in 
a baked bronze enamel; black Texto- 
lite ° ‘tear-drop” base. 

C” shape design of bracket makes 
it adjustable to a wide variety of 
positions. 

Floor model (IR-5) has telescopic 
vertical standard permitting adjust- 
ment of reflector height to from about 
34 in. to 54 in.; 9 in. steel hood in 
bronze baked enamel, is connected to 
vertical rod of standard by a “C” 
bracket; cast-iron base, 10 in. diam. 
Table model $6.95; floor model 
$9.95.—Electrical Merchandising, No- 
vember, 1941. 


NOVEMBER, 


Models: 


Selling Features: 
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UNIVERSAL Heating Pads 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 


5 “Sustained 3-heat pads” and 
2 “Three-Speed” pads. 

Four of the new pads 
are specially designed with tie-on 
tape for attaching pad securely to any 
part of body; 3-heat control—4 sepa- 
rate automatic heat-regulating ther- 
mostats of 3 different temperatures: 
high 185, medium 150, low 115 degs. 
Controlled by new Ivory Bakelite 
switch in permanently attached cord. 


“Sustained 3-heat pads” come in 
quilted tea rose sateen with zipper 
(E9743); peach Krinkle Kloth with 
brown leathered case (E9448); 
Krinkle Kloth in orchid or green 
(E9444 or E9446); and gray-downy- 
surf fabric (E9400), each pad com- 
plete with muslin cover. 

“Three-Speed” pads 
green Beacon blanket cover with 
double nap cloth and (E9645) in 
bright cedar with long nap flannel 
cover; 2 carefully regulated thermo- 
stats control heat; 3-speeds adjusted 
by switch in cord.—Electrical Mer 
chandising, November, 1941, 


AKRON Range 


Associated Products, Inc., 
275 W. Market St., Akron, O. 


(E9826) 


Model: “Kitchen-King” commercial 
range. 
Selling Features: Sectionally con- 


structed, the cooking surface and oven 
may be purchased separately ; top 
unit is divided into three , 12x24 in. 
cooking surfaces—each half section 
controlled with separate 3-heat 
switches; any heat combination for 
baking or roasting is provided with 
separate 3-heat switches controlling 
top and bottom oven units ; pilot light 
for surface cooking and oven circuit. 
—Electrical Merchandising, Novem- 
ber, 1941. 
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a dollar value which won for Speed Queen locating today’s limited supply of machines. 
“ its dominant competitive position continues We have said on many occasions in the past. 
oe to be the strongest sales story in the washer and say it today with more emphasis than 
ay™ industry . . . and will continue to be so when ever, that our greatest asset is our Speed 
olling normal conditions return. Queen dealer organization. And we are 
light 


ircuit. 
ovem- 


treating it accordingly. We are earnestly 
striving to give every loyal Speed Queen 
loyalty soars at a priceless level. These are dealer every possible washer his quota en- 
days also when the value of manufacturer titles him to, in keeping with SPAB curtail- 
integrity, from the dealer's point of view. ments. We are doing our utmost to take care 
rides at an equally high level. We need your of every Speed Queen dealer, but after all, 
loyalty. And you have a right to depend on Uncle Sam is the boss! 


These are days when the value of dealer 


BARLOW & SEELIG MANUFACTURING CO. j.. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN | 
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Turse 27 years have branded the 
ARMCO triangle on the minds of 
America. It has become the best 
known and most trusted identifi- 
cation of basic metal quality that 
can be found on porcelain enam- 
eled appliances. 

When you consider that this 
familiar trademark has been 
printed over 11% billion times in 
national and trade magazine 
advertisements, you realize its 
tremendous sales-power. It has 


helped sell millions of ranges, 


refrigerators, washing machines 
and other porcelain enameled 
products to American families. 

Put the ARMCO triangle trade- 
mark to work in your store. 
When ordering appliances made 
of ARMCO Ingot Iron, ask the 
manufacturer to attach the 
ARMCO label, so that you may 
have the benefit of this long- 
established sales-mover. The 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 1871 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


J 


4 


Models: Circl-Air and Box heaters. 
Selling Features: Parabolic reflector 


Price: Circl-Air, $14.95; Box, $6.95.— 


K-M Heaters 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


oscillates, focusing direct heat over 
35 deg. arc; silent fan in heater bas 
draws in cool air, forces out heat 
air; oscillation of reflector can als 
be switched off to focus heat 
single point; brown frosted enam: 
finish; 110-120 volts, a.c. only.. 
Box heater has no moving parts 
provides heat through natural circu 
lation and reflection—air flows 
through bottom and out front gril 
Sahara sand finish, 110° watts, 11: 
volts. 


Electrical Merchandising, Novemb« 
1941. 
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LUXHORN Hot Dog Steamer 


Luxhorn Corp., 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 


Selling Features: Will steam up to 


doz. frankfurters in a few minutes 
stand holds 3 qts. of water; therm 
stat automatically turns current 
when weiners reach desired heat a: 
turns it on again when needed ¢ 
keep them at right temperature; hw! 
steam rises through 83 perforation: 
in removable top and_ thorough! 
cooks every weiner. 


Price: $17.50 complete with new pore 


lain cover.—Electrical Merchandis 
ing, November, 1941. 


RUB-R-LITE Flashlight 


William M. Lennan, Inc., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Device: Rubber flashlight that can 


dropped or left in water without dam 
age. 


Selling Features: Available in 2-cel! 


and 3-cell sizes in focusing or fixe 
focus types; 2-button snap switch 
inside battery-case with side opening 
prevents corroded batteries fron 
sticking; aluminum plated refle tor 
with shatter-proof, plastic lens: 
molded, air-tight, I1-piece resilient 
rubber case.—Electrical Merchandis 


ing, November, 1941. 
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%& SURFACE UNITS 


products included a new type of switch and a new 
heating element for the electric range and water heater. 


Thus we were immediately and directly affiliated with 
the home. We realized at the outset that to progress 
and prosper our products must make a contribution 
to the home and to the industry. We must help the 
American household to live better and at less cost. 
Ours was the responsibility of giving the home faster 
cooking and the very highest in quality cooking results. 


That we have succeeded in the short space of four 
years is indicated by two facts—that to date 25 range 
and 15 water heater manufacturers depend on this 
company for their supply of switches and heating ele- 
ments—most of them depend on us exclusively. In 
addition, for the vital need of replacement of worn out 
parts we supply 299 utilities, jobbers, and dealers. In 
this short space of time we have found it necessary 
to substantially increase our facilities both in space, 
equipment, and manpower. 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


THE Aame is suit Axeund THE Range 


% We began our business just four years ago. Our 


Nourishment of the human body is, of course, a vital 
factor in keeping America great. The little tots of 
today will be the backbone of American industry 
tomorrow. Workers right now contributing every 
ounce of energy to defense work must have the 
strength as well as the will to carry on. 


The home is built around the range. To emphasize 
the importance of the range, take away the modern 
range from America’s homes—step back to the range 
used by our grandmothers. At once, hours of leisure 
are taken away from the housewife. She cannot 
spend as many health-giving hours out of doors. This 
too confines the children. Sanitation is not at its 
highest. It’s not in keeping with the American spirit 
of progress. 


The electric range set a new standard that brought 
with it health, comfort, and better nutrition at less 
cost. Tuttle and Kift has been a deciding factor in 
the advancement of the range. To this end we 
dedicate our efforts. Government and the defense 
program permitting, we shall continue to do the good 
job that has built this institution. 


CTRIC RANGE PRODUCTS 


1823-37 NORTH MONITOR AVENUE 


CHICAGO, 
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ILLINOIS 


SWITCHES 
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DUAL-AIR Circulator 


Dual-Air Fan Corp., 
2608 W. Arthington St., Chicago, I//. 
Device: Improved air circulator for 
summer cooling and winter heat dis- 
tribution. 
Selling Features: 


Patented duo-gyro- 


1. Miss D. had trouble with her radio at a time when she 2. She looked in the Classified Section of her Telephone vane propeller gives maximum 
2 . amount of air circulation with quiet- 
wanted to hear a certain broadcast. Directory to find a nearby repair sbop open at night. ness and low current cost; G-E. 
Westinghouse and Kingston-Conley 


motors; tilts up or down; available 
in shelf and pedestal models; 244 and 
32 in. sizes, with single and 2-speeds; 
specially designed wire guard. Pedes- 
tal model adjustable to 10 ft. from 
floor.—Electrical Merchandising, No- 
vember, 1941. 
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assuring perfect baking of biscuits, The ; 
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Tell people about the services you offer, such book” customers. Does your advertisinginclude _ eo 
as “Radio Repairing,” “Day and Night Ser- all the sales information prospects want to | CHELSEA Fan _— 
vice,” “Motors Rewound,” “Sales—Parts— know about your business? 
Service,” “Residential Wiring.” Just thumb The Directory representative Selling Features: Newly designed ian J War 
blade constructed for quiet operation tract 
through the ‘yellow pages’ of your own tele- will be glad to help in the prepara- while moving an increased volume of Hf spec 
air; precision alanced; — polish d 

phone directory and see the complete sales tion of your advertising. Call him | steel die-stamped and ‘die-formed F025, 
ee blades are riveted with 5 rivets for 
story many advertisers use to get “telephone at the telephone business office. extra stability to the bolted arms; Boi, 
polished, streamlined hub is mount-d bli 

over fastening base; available in sizes _ 

from 19 to 72 in.—Electrical Mer- awa 

chandising, November, 1941. ‘ 
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PEOPLE + PRODUCTS - PLANS 


Electrical Merchandising Review of the Month 


November, 1941 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS 17.3 PER CENT CUT 
IN WASHER PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C—A curtailment 
in production of domestic washers and 
ironers from August 1 through December 
31, 1941, by 17.3 percent below average 
monthly factory sales in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941, was ordered re- 
cently by Donald M. Nelson, Director 
of Priorities. 

The program, if continued without re- 
vision for a year, will reduce steel con- 
sumption by approximately 32,000 tons. 
It will effect substantial savings in con- 
sumption by other scarce materials and 
release facilities for defense work. In 
addition to steel, the industry consumes 
iron, zinc, rubber, chro- 
mium, nickel, aluminum, tin, and bronze. 

The estimated demand for washers and 
ironers to replace those wearing out dur- 
ing the coming year is 750,000 units. Ex- 
pected production will cover this by a 
wide margin and still leave a substantial 
number of units for new _ installations. 
The industry normally produces approxi- 
mately 11% as many ironers as it does 
washers. 

In an accompanying letter, the Division 
of Civilian Supply requested manufac- 
turers to carry out to the fullest extent 
possible the following two-point program : 

1. Make every effort to limit critical 
materials normally used through the adop- 
tion of conservation measures, such as 
substitution of less critical materials, re- 
design and re-specification. 

2. Reduce the number of models made 
and concentrate on the production of 
those models which make the most eco- 
nomical use of steel and other critical 
materials. 


copper, brass, 


34 Plants Affected 


Thirty-four plants employing approxi- 
mately 13,000 workers are affected by 
the order. Among the larger producing 
centers are Newton, Ia., Ripon, Wis., 
Peoria, Ill., Bloomington, Ill, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., Bridgeport, Conn., Cleve- 
land, O., South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Chicago, II. 

The entire industry was certified to the 
War Department, October 10, by the Con- 
tract Distribution Division of OPM for 
special treatment in obtaining defense 
orders. OPM found that the industry is 
capable of producing 17 different defense 
items ranging from anti-aircraft ma- 
chine gun mounts to bomb fin assem- 
blies. The War Department already has 
awarded the industry a $12,000,000 con- 
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tract for gun mounts, which is expected 
to alleviate unemployment. 

Under the limitation program, average 
monthly quotas for the industry will total 
164,410 units for the period from August 
1 through December 31, a decline of 
17.3% below average monthly factory 
sales of 198,856 units in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941. However, the out- 
put in the five-month period will be only 
9% below output in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

Size of companies in the industry 
varies. It is believed that the larger 
companies are better able to withstand a 
reduction in output than are the smaller 
companies. Therefore, the extent of the 
reductions is graduated. Four different 
classifications and the percentage reduc- 
tions to be applied to each group in the 
current five months are as follows: 

Average re- 
duction in 


current 5 
below aver- 
age monthly 
Monthly average sales in 12 
sales 12 months months 
ended June 30, ended June 
1941 30, 1941 
Class A 12,000 units up 20%, 
Class B 5,000 to 12,000 units 16% 
ClassC 1,200 to 5,000 units 12% 
Class D Oto 1,200 units None 


In order to avoid possible inequities, 
provision is also made that a Class A 
manufacturer may, instead of adopting 
the 20% reduction, produce not more 
than 50,400 units during the five-month 
period, whichever will give him the 
greater output. Likewise, Class B man- 
ufacturers may choose between the 16% 
reduction or a ceiling of 22,000 units, 
and Class C manufacturers may choose 
between the 12% reduction or a maximum 
output of 6,000 units, whichever is greater. 


Industry Meeting Held 


The Division of Civilian Supply, in 
preparing the program, first held an in- 
dustry wide meeting to give manufac- 
turers an opportunity to discuss their 
problems and to make krown to them 
that material shortages would force a 
reduction in output. _A tentative cur- 
tailment program was discussed later 
with a panel of representative domestic 
laundry equipment manufacturers. This 
program was subsequently modified in 


1941 


the light of criticisms received. There- 
after, the program was discussed with 
representatives of a number of labor 
unions concerned. 

Both management and labor repiesenta- 
tives were told that the program would 
merely establish production maximums, 
and that there was no guarantee that 
there will be sufficient materials avail- 


able to reach these maximums. 

In this program, as in all others af- 
fecting civilian supply, the government 
is attempting to distribute materials and 
products available for civilian consump- 
tion on an equitable basis, so that busi- 
nesses large and small can be given some 
assurance on what to expect in conduct- 
ing future operations. 


J. S. Sayre 
Elected President 
Bendix Home Appliances 


Judson S. Sayre, vice-president and 
director of Sales, Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., was elected president of the 
Corporation at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held in New York, October 
10, following the resignation of D. O. 
Scott. Mr. Scott is being retained by 
the Company as a consultant. Other 
officers of the Corporation remain un- 
changed. 

Since 1936, even prior to actual manu- 
facture of the Bendix Automatic Home 
Laundry, Mr. Sayre has been an active 
part in the management of the firm, as a 
vice-president and a member of the Board 
of Directors. A year ago, Mr. Sayre was 
also made a member of the firm’s Execu- 
tive Board. 

Mr. Sayre is one of the best known 
executives in the appliance industry. He 
is probably best known for the key part 
he played in the launching and marketing 
of the Bendix home laundry. From the 
time this revolutionary product was as 
yet in the engineering stages, Mr. Sayre 
perhaps more than any other individual, 
foresaw the sales potentialities of this 
development. 

The rapidity with which he formulated 
and established a field organization, 
astounded competition and allied appli- 
ance people. This newly formed com- 
pany in a period of months had fran- 
chised 72 distributors and more than 5000 
dealers almost before production started. 

Currently Bendix distributors and 
dealers are celebrating the production and 
sale of the quarter millionth home laun- 
dry unit ... testimony to the company’s 
progress under the sales management of 
Mr. Sayre. Among achievements in ma- 
jor appliance marketing this is a notable 
record. 

Under his guidance, Sales have sky- 
rocketed. Sales for 1940 were double 


JUDSON S. SAYRE 


sales of 1939 and in the first 8 months 
of 1941 they were 142% greater than for 
the same period of 1940. 


18 Years in Appliance Field 


Before coming to Bendix, Mr. Sayre 
held the post of assistant to the president 
ot R.C.A. Manufacturing Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. Prior to this he was asso- 
ciated with Montgomery Ward in a 
management capacity; earlier he held an 
executive post with Kelvinator during 
the years of this company’s rise to a 
dominant position in the appliance in- 
dustry. 

Far from being a desk executive, Mr. 
Sayre’s railroad mileage and flying hours 
would probably establish a record. He 
numbers among his friends thousands of 
distributors, wholesale salesmen, dealers 
and retail appliance salesmen. 
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Home Service Women 
Form Council 
NEW YORK—The Home Economics 


Council of Electrical Manufacturers 
began as the Electrical Manufacturers 
Home Service Directors Group, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Equipment Session 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Convention in San Antonio, Texas. 

The first meeting was held in July, 
1939 at the General Electric Institute 
in Cleveland. The following members 
attended Mildred Hickman—Hotpoint ; 
Polly Gade—Kelvinator; Julia Kiene— 
Westinghouse; Edwina Nolan—General 
Electric. Edwina Nolan: was hostess to 
the group. 

Other meetings in 1939 were held at 
Mansfield, Ohio, with Westinghouse, and 
in Detroit, Michigan, with Kelvinator. 

1941 meetings were held at Chicago 
with Hotpoint, in New York in the 
General Electric Building, in Chicago 
during the Edison Electric Institute Con- 
vention, in Chicago duriig the American 
Home Economics Association Convention, 
and in Cleveland. 


Council Purpose to 
Standardize Methods 


The purpose of the Council is to help 
standardize and simplify electric living as 
concerns food preparation, range use, 
refrigeration, laundry methods, and 
kitchen sanitation. 

An exhaustive study of test procedures 
on electric ranges has been made and a 
proposed standard test procedure was 
sent to Mr. Frank Thorton, Jr., Chair- 
man of a joint EEI and NEMA Com- 
mittee for standards on electric ranges. 

The Council meets twice a year. Such 
meetings are arranged by the secretary 
who is the only officer of the group. 
Polly Gade of Kelvinator served as the 
1941 Secretary and has been re-elected 
to serve for 1942 


The active membership of the Council 
includes: Celia Bush—FEstate; Lynne 
Fox—Universal ; Polly Gade—Kelvi 


Graham—Electromaster 
Hotpoint; Julia Kiene 
Westinghouse; Verna Miller—Frigidaire ; 
Edwina Nolan—General Electric; Jane 
Roberts—Roberts and Manders. 

Any home economics director of a com- 
pany manufacturing major electric appli- 
ances is eligible for membership 


nator; Ruth 
Clara Jahn 


Westinghouse Ups Produc- 
tion of Small Motors 


LIMA, O.—To meet increased national 
defense needs for small electric motors 
and generators, a plant-wide construc 
tion program has been started according 
to C. C. Shutt, manager of the Westing 
house small motor division at Lima, Ohio 
The new facilities will enable the plant 
to further increase its defense production, 
which already represents about 65 pet 
cent of its output 

Additions to two buildings and recon 
struction of a third and installation of new 
equipment are included in the project 
which will increase the plant’s floor space 
approximately 20 per cent. The third 
building will be used in part for produc 
tion of newly developed military control 
devices 

The electric motors and generators 
made at Lima range from tiny one 
thousandth horsepower units that drive 
small mechanisms such as electric shav 
ers, to six kilowatt aircraft generators, 
and various motors in great demand to 
drive machine tools. Normally, the mo 
tors are used principally in household 
appliance and small industrial and com 
mercial applications such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, oil burners, stokers 
and pumps Today these motors and 
generators built at Lima are a direct 
defense requirement for airplanes, tanks, 
fighting ships, gunfire control equipment, 
and many types of Army and Navy 
ordnan e 
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Culinary Artists in the Making 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Firgidaire men hold a “Cap and Skillet" session in Nash- 
ville. This range cooking class, leading to a Masters Degree, was conducted 
by H. M. Cline, Assistant Sales Manager, assisted by Charles Runkle, Frigidaire 
Range Sales. Left to right, Cline; District Representative J. O. Devlin, Jr., 
K. H. Sollman and C. L. Hoebner; V. G. Wingate, District Comptroller; T. J. 


Hopper, Assistant to R. L. Hatfield, District Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Manager; Runkle; F. M. Davison, Nashville District Manager, and Hatfield, at 
the range. 


Study Appliance Market 


Subject to delivery conditions, the electric appliance and radio equipment 
market for the balance of 1941 is expected to develop to record-breaking pro- 
portions for the holiday season in the northeastern district of the country, accord- 
ing to a meeting of 17 General Electric representatives from upper New York 
and the New England states at Boston Sept. 20, under the chairmanship of 
district manager James A. Ramsey. Among the leaders of the conference were, 
|. to r., seated, L. W. Yule; Mr. Ramsey; and A. B. Hatch; standing, F. A. 
Rudolph; H. D. Stanton; and C. L. Cole 


Universal Cleaner Preview 


Lee Moss, Universal cleaner manager (center) explains the use of the new plastic 
drapery nozzle to designer Howard Schott (left) and Frank Nestor of the 
Cleaner Division at a recent sales conference of Landers, Frary & Clark. 


NOVEMBER, 


SURVEY OF COMMER. 
CIAL COOKING 
RELEASED 


NEW YORK-—Increases in estimated 
annual revenue secured from comme’cia| 
electric cooking, in estimated annual r-ve- 
nue per kilowatt connected, and in aver- 
age cents per kilowatthour, are revealed 
in the fifteenth annual survey of sales 
progress in the promotion of commercial 
electric cooking, just released by the 
Commercial Electric Cooking Council, 
J. F. Porter, Jr., the Council’s chairman, 
announces. 

The survey, compiled by means of 
questionnaires, covers the complete activi- 
ties of 84 companies who gave the 
detailed information requested. 

Part 1 includes data on total commer- 
cial customers served, number of food 
service establishments, kilowatts sold, 
estimated kilowatthours used, estimated 
revenue secured in 1940 and net increase 
in revenue over 1939. Part 2 includes 
a summary of data submitted on _per- 
sonnel, methods of operation, merchan- 
dising, servicing and financing, policies 
and other information on promotion and 
sales of commercial electric cooking. 

Total estimated annual revenue secured 
from commercial electric cooking in 1940 

2,273,111, as compared with $1,625,121 
in 1939; estimated annual revenue per 
kilowatt connected, $25.87 as against 
$24.42 in 1939. An increase in the 
average cents received per kilowatthour 
indicates, the Council believes, that more 
sales are being made to the smaller 
types of food serving establishments. 

In regard to merchandising policies, 
only 2 companies reported that they 
were depending only on direct selling, 
while 82 companies said that they were 
working closely with dealers. Of these 
82 utilities, 39 were also selling equip- 
ment direct, and 43 were entirely depend- 
ent on dealers to sell equipment. Results 
obtained through dealer cooperation are 
listed as generally satisfactory by the 
companies reporting. 

Of the 84 reporting companies, 61 indi- 
cated that they made no allowances for 
wiring cost. Many stated that they 
were doing more aggressive selling of 
the advantages of electric cooking to 
offset wiring costs. 

More than 60 per cent of the companies 
indicated that they serviced equipment. 
and 38 per cent, or 32 companies did 
all servicing. The other companies re- 
ported satisfactory arrangements with 
dealers and manufacturers for servicing. 

Copies of the survey are available from 
the Commercial Electric Cooking Coun- 
cil, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, at 25 cents each. 


"Manual of Electric Cookery" 
Issued 


NEW YORK—Twelve electric range 
manufacturers of the Electric Range 
Section of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, have just issued a 
16-page booklet entitled, “Manual of Elec- 
tric Cookery” which is now being made 
available to home economists in both 
commercial and educational fields for 
class room and demonstration work. 

This book contains in concise, easily 
read form, all of the information about 
electric ranges and electric cookery which 
is sought by consumers and consumer 
groups. The book was prepared for the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation by Miss Eleanor Howe of Harvey 
and Howe, Inc., Chicago. Some of the 
chapter headings include, “Electricity as 
a Source of Heat,” “The Electric Rang 
and Its Component Parts,” “How to Use 
the Surface Units,” “The Well Cooker.” 
“The Broiler,” “The Oven,” and “Use and 
Care of the Electric Range.” 

Information as to how copies of the 
Manual may be secured can be had by 
addressing Mr. Don Benson, Executive 
Secretary, Electric Range Section, Na 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associ: 
tion, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
New York. 
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JPPLIANCES ON REA LINES 


CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
survey just released by REA Admin- 
wrator Harry Slattery, electric farm 
ywipment shows the greatest relative in- 
ease Of all electric appliances and equip- 
ent on American farms. 
‘The survey figures are based on ques- 
mnaires returned during the first 6 
wonths of 1941 by 70,893 farm families 
rved by 120 REA systems in 33 States. 
They indicate that the 10 most popular 
jor appliances among members of 
REA-financed systems are the radio, in 
ve on 89.7% of the farms; hand . 
53%; washing machines, 55%; refrig- 
ator, 41.8%; vacuum cleaner, 21%; 
Jectric water pump, 18.4% ; utility motor, 
65%; hot plate, 15.2%; poultry light- 
ig, 10.5% ; and cream separator, 8.2%. 


775,000 Consumers 


While most of the percentages devel- 
ped in the 1941 survey are about the 
wme as those resulting from previous 
urveys in 1938, 1939 and 1940, Admin- 
strator Slattery pointed out that the ac- 
val number of appliances in use has in- 
reased rapidly during the last two years. 
The 1941 percentages apply to nearly 
bree times as many farms as those of 
939. Since July 1, 1939, the number of 
niles of REA-financed line has increased 
rom 115,000 to approximately 310,000 
nd the number of consumers from 268,- 
00 to more than 775,000. 

Several appliances showed a marked 
acrease in popularity. Domestic refrig- 
rators, which are used by many general 
armers for storing cream and eggs for 
twice-weekly shipment, are now in 41.8% 
ithe REA farm homes as against 33.4% 
» 1939; non-battery radios have gone up 
rom 82.9% to 89.7%. Coffee makers, 
rons, toasters, ranges and brooders also 
ow gains. These gains in part are at- 
ributable to the increased period that the 
farmers have had electric service as well 
s to the increased need for productive 
rapacity. 


Hogg Bros. 


The average time the surveyed farms 
had been receiving service was 19.3 
months, contrasted with an average of 
13.6 months in the 1940 survey and an 
ae of 10.5 months in the 1939 sur- 


"Fight of the 46 systems that reported 
in the first REA appliance survey in 
1938 also reported in 1941. On these 
eight systems the percentage of farms 
using leading farm appliances has doubled. 
The percentage for cream separators has 
increased from 4.4% to 9.6%; refrigera- 
tors from 24.5% to 43.3% ; small motors 
from 10.6% to 21.2%; and poultry light- 
ing from 7.4% to 14.6%. Brooders, which 
showed only 0.9% in 1938, have increased 
tenfold and are now owned by 9% of 
the farmers on these systems. 

Although these systems were nearing 
the saturation point on hand irons and 
non-battery radios when the first survey 
was made, they show a gain of 6 per- 
centage points on both. Other home ap- 
pliances have almost doubled their per- 
centages on these systems. Ranges have 
increased from 2.8% to 4.6%; hot plates 
from 9.6% to 20.2%; and vacuum clean- 
ers from 13.5% to 26.7%. In 1938, 2,981 
consumers reported from the eight sys- 
tems, while the number increased to 7,223 
in 1941. 

This year’s survey indicates that the 
radio is the most popular appliance in all 
sections of the United States except the 
West, where the hand iron takes the 
lead. The greatest regional difference 
is in washing machines, with 30.2% own- 
ing them in the South and 79. 1% in the 
North Central States. The radio in Cal- 
ifornia and the hand iron in Wyoming 
share the highest state percentage of 
98.8%. 

The figures indicate that California has 
installed more appliances as a_ whole 
than any other State. However, North 
Dakota leads in ownership of ranges, 
Ohio in vacuum cleaners, and Minnesota 
in washing machines. Kansas leads in 
electric brooders, Delaware in milk cool- 
ers, and North Dakota in large motors. 


From this Headquarters Trucks Carry Appliances 
to the Farmers 


An active business is done in Salem, Oregon, by this well outfitted store of the 
They also have a branch in Oregon City and likewise extend their 
activities out into rural territories, selling from a number of trucks. 
traveling store, with its crew, will move into a neighborhood and carry on a 
cold canvass on washing machines, or some such appliance, contacting every 
home and bringing in a record number of sales. 


One such 


Then they move on to a new 


district, calling back periodically to pick up leads and close any sales still hang- 


ing fire. 


This company reported a 95 per cent increase in electric range sales 
during 1940, and a 190 per cent increase in electric water heaters. 


It has long 


ranked as one of the outstanding outlets of the Pacific Northwest for laundry 


equipment. 
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1941 


TOP—Left to right: W. D. Cameron, district manager, G-E, 


Country's Lighting Executives Attend G-E's 
Fluorescent Preview for 1942 


Detroit; A. C. 


Marshall, president, Detroit Edison Co.; N. H. Boynton, general sales manager, 


G-E lamp department. 


MIDDLE—Left to right: A. D. McLay, sales manager, Detroit Edison Co.; B. G. 


Graybar Electric Co., Detroit. 


Campbell, district manager, Consumers Power Co.; A. R. Maynard, manager, 


BOTTOM—Left to right: A. G. Bird, Graybar Electric, Lansing, Mich.; H. J. 


| 
Shaw, president, Electric Specialties Co.; 
Robert Warren, Graybar Electric, Flint. 


Pacific P & L to Curtail 
| Merchandising 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Plans to gradually 
| withdraw from the direct selling of elec- 
| trical appliances were announced by 
| George T. Bragg, vice president and gen- 
| eral manager of the Pacific Power and 
Light Company in a statement issued at 
Yakima, Wash. 

“With manufacturers’ output of major 
appliances facing sharp curtailment as the 
result of defense material shortages, it 
is desirable that dealers in the territory 
served by the company should have ac- 
cess to the full number of units that will 


J. F. Mayo, Consumers Power Co.; 


be available for sale in this area,” he 
stated. Efforts of the company’s new 
business department, headed by D. B. 
Leonard, will be concentrated on selling 
electric service. As much as _ possible 
of the merchandise volume now handled 
by the company will be turned over to 
electrical dealers throughout the territory 
served. 

“The company will continue to co- 
ordinate its business development activi- 
ties with those of cooperating dealers,” 
Mr. Leonard stated following the an- 
nouncement. “These cooperative efforts 
have played an important part in bring- 
ing about the present high use of elec- 
tricity on our system, which has made 
possible a steady series of rate reduc- 
tions.” 
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SEWING) 


MACHINES. 
Are Important 


SEWING MACHINES 


@ They are the ‘machine tool’’ of the home. Properly used, they 
save labor and materials needed for defense. 


@ They secure for owners one of life's 3 essentials—clothing. 
Their use, therefore, is an economic asset to the nation. 


@ A survey of the local situation will show that you can expect a 
generous share of the market. 


@ White offers not just the only nationally advertised line avail- 
able to you, but favorable discounts as well. 


Prepare Now for the Future 
No one can tell today where shortages may develop tomorrow. 
We do not pretend to offer a complete solution to that problem. 
We do suggest that sound diversification may enable you to 
make up for possible future shortages in some lines through new 
volume on others. 


Can You Sell This Way? 


An idle sewing machine does no one any good. To some extent, 
both a woman’s desire to sew often and her ability to use a ma- 
chine to advantage depend on how well she is sold in the first place. 

In this emergency, we wish every White owner to keep her 
machine busy in a way that will aid the national effort. This 
means that White dealers must be constructive salesmen. 

The big Christmas season offers an unusual opportunity for 
such better-than-average merchants. If you qualify, write for 
your distributor’s name today. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices —Cleveland, Ohio; Pacific Coast Offices — 
Western Merchandise Mart, San Francisco; In Canada — Toronto, Ontario. 
Distributors in principal cities. 


DEALERS! 


ET READY FOR THE MOST. 
RACTICAL CHRISTMAS 
MERICA EVER HAD! 
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president, 


The vice president of Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Hartford, re- 
ceiving the James H. McGraw Award, manufacturers’ medal, from Horace P. 


Liversidge (left), president of the Philadelphia Electric Co., at the luncheon of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Association. In the center is James H. 
McGraw, honorary chairman, McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. and foundr of the McGraw 
Awards, and, at right, Earl O. Shreve, retiring president of NEMA. 


THOMAS NEW 
NEMA HEAD 


NEW YORK—George C. Thomas, Jr., 
president, The Thomas & Betts Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., was elected president 
of the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association recently at the conclud- 
ing session of the Association’s annual 
convention at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 
Mr. Thomas succeeded Earl O. Shreve, 
vice president of the General Electric 
Co. 

In a statement made following his 
election, Mr. Thomas declared that “the 
defense program is an all-time challenge 
to the productive capacity and ingenuity 
of electrical manufacturing companies. 

Mr. Thomas pointed out that it 1s 
difficult to estimate the size of the de- 
fense job or even to describe an industry 
that “produces hundreds of different 
products, ranging from electric generators 
of mammoth size down to the tiny light 
bulbs in surgical instruments.” ; Serv- 
ices of the electrical manufacturing 1in- 
dustry, he said, are needed to speed up 
production in all other industries, and in 
most businesses and distribution chan- 
nels. 

Five vice presidents 
session were as follows: ron 

H. E. Blood, president, Norge Division, 
3org-Warner Corp., Detroit; Ralph 
Kelly, vice president, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co.; Max McGraw, 
McGraw Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; F. W. Magin, president, Square D 
Co., Milwaukee; W. E. Sprackling, vice 
president, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

Leonard Kebler, president, Ward Leon- 
ard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


named at the 


NOVEMBER, 


PHELPS WINS McGRA 
MANUFACTURER'S 
AWARD 


NEW YORK—The manufacturer 
medal and purse of the James H. McGra 
Award for Electrical Men was present 
ed recently to Dwight G. Phelps, vi 
president, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Man 
ufacturing Co., Hartford, at the annus 
luncheon of the National Electrica 
Manufacturers Association at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria. The presentation was mad 
by Horace P. Liversidge, presiden 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and a membe 
of the Committee of Awards. 

Mr. Phelps received the 1941 awar 
in recognition of his “distinguished con 
tribution to the manufacturing branch « 
the electrical industry in the surveyir 
of wage experience within the industr 
to establish a sound basis for company 
policy and for minimum wage contr 
under the Walsh-Healey law.” 

Certificates were awarded by the Ass 
ciation to four men in recognition 
their fifty years of service in the industry 
The recipients were W. W. Nichols 
assistant to the president, Allis-Chalmer 
Manufacturing Co.; G. E. Palmer, pres 


dent, Palmer Electric Manufacturin 
Co.; B. E. Salisbury, chairman of th 
Board, Pass & Seymour, Inc.; F. & 


Vaughen, manager, Meter Division, Ge: 
eral Electric Co. 

Fourteen members of the Board « 
Governors of the Association who wer 
elected at a meeting of the Policie 
Division are: 

Howard E. Blood, president, Norg 
Division, Borg-Warner Corp.; Claren 
L. Collens, president, The Reliance Ele 
tric & Engineering Co.; V. R. Despard 
Vice president, Pass & Seymour, In 
F. R. Fishback, president, The Electrs 
Controller & Manufacturing Co.; C. W 
Higbie, manager, Wire Sales, Unite 
States Rubber Co.; B. W. Kerr, pres! 
dent, Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Co.; J. F. Lincoln, president, The Lin- 
coln Electric Co.; Everett Morss, pres! 
dent, Simplex Wire and Cable Co.; R. !: 
Russell, vice president and _ secretary. 
Century Electric Co.; W. E. Sprackling. 
vice president, “Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Co.; R. W. Turnbull, vice president. 
Edison General Electric Appliance ©o 
F. T. Wheeler, vice president, Th 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing ©o 
C. R. D’Olive, manager, Household Ap- 
pliance Division, Stewart-Warner Corp 
A. E. Allen, chairman of 
Landers, Frary and Clark. 


George C, Thomas, Jr., president of 
The Thomas & Betts Co., who was elec: 
ted president of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association at the annual 
convention. 
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‘Nichol Consider the millions of babies who are born each year. Is there any- 
mage thing more important than protecting their health to make them 
ee strong, sturdy citizens of tomorrow? The food they eat is supremely 
i Fo important. It must be adequate, it must be nourishing, it must be 


sate to eat. 
Soard | 


sho. wer Today modern electric household refrigerators are keeping foods 
Pol“ free from contamination in millions of homes. Let’s not fall down 
Gon THAT job. Let’s keep on making it safe to be hungry! 


Claren 


a Ele *Annual birth rate according to latest U. S. census. 
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Makes 
Safe 


General Electric has pioneered and 
given to the industry more basic 
engineering accomplishments than 
any other refrigerator manufac- 
turer. Foremost among these are the 
famed Hermetically Sealed-In-Steel 
Mechanism and the All-Steel Cabinet. 


* 


Defense comes first. For ex- 
ample, the navy’s great new 
battleship NORTH CARO- 
LINA was commissioned five 
months ahead of schedule, 
and the General Electric pro- 
pulsion equipment in it was completed, ready 
for installation, ahead of scheduled time. 


Because of the defense situation and result- 
ing priorities, changes in some materials 
may be necessary. 


But regardless of these limitations, there 
will never be any compromise with 
General Electric quality and lasting value. 
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GIBSON 


GIBSON 


STRATA-ZONE 


Here’s the answer: Fewer 
models in the line — more 
selling features in each model. 
The 1942 Gibson actually 
does more for the user . . . it’s 
the refrigerator for the cus- 
tomer who can appreciate the 
best and pay for it. There’s 
a low-priced conventional 
model in the line, too, for 
point - by - point comparison 
with the other four exclusive 
Freez’r Shelf models. 


New Strata-Zone Food Con- 
ditioning (a further develop- 
ment of the famous Freez’r 
Shelf) is the big news to at- 
tract the best prospects . . . see 
the new Gibson line now at 
your Gibson distributor's! 


No. SF-792 
Super Freez'r Shelf 
with Moist Chiller 


Ten Advertisements In 


LIFE 


from January through August, 1942 in addition to Gib- 
son's regular geared- to-the-dealer country-wide news- 
paper advertising campaign. 


No. F-782 
De Luxe Freez’r Shelf 
with Chill-Drawer 


No. CU-632 No. F-662 
Conventional Regular Freez'r 
Evaporator with Chill-Drawer 


No. F-682 
De Luxe Freez’r Shelf 
with Chill-Drawer 


More than ever before Gibson for '42 is designed to 

1. Really do a better job in the kitchen. 

2. Do a better job on the sales floor—because prospects can 
see—touch and understand the new, different and better 
design . . . you don’t depend on mere conversation or 
added-on gadgets to “create” a reason for a higher price. 
Gibson really does more ... is really worth more! 

If you want a GOOD refrigerator operation in 1942, go ahead 
with Gibson! 


New 1942 Gibson Kookall Electric Range Line, 
also geared to the times . . . 3 models . . . one 
for the luxury trade, another for high-to-medium 
incomes, and another for medium-to-low in- 
comes. More value and more reasons for buying 
Gibson Electric Ranges in '42 than ever before. 


Six-quart, heavily insulated Kookall (deep well cooker) . 
Switches . . . Waist-high Smokeless Broiler . . 


. Seven-heat 
. Complete Oven Timing 
Equipment and Minute Watchman Installed on Two Models (optional 


on the third) .. . Eye- Angle Instrument Panel (no stooping) . 
Two-Element Oven, 16” x 16” x 20” Flavortight Oven Seal and 
Hand Packed Fiberglas Insulation . . '. Tip-proof Oven Shelves .. . 
oe other extra-value features . . . see them at your Gibson dis- 
tributor's! 


GIBSON ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR CORP. e GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 


© Cable Address: Gibseice, Bentiey Code 


Export Office: 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Makers of Freez'r Shelf Refrigerators and Kookall Electric Ranges 
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New Positions of the Month e 


Wabash Appliance Corporation 


Appointment of W. R. Freeman, as 
sales manager of Wabash Appliance Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., and its sub- 
sidiary, Birdseye Electric Corporation, 
was announced recently by A. M. Parker, 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Freeman will direct sales of all Wabash 
incandescent and _ Birdseye _ reflector 
lamps. Mr. Parker announced that sales 
of Wabash flash bulbs marketed through 
their subsidiary, the Wabash Photolamp 
Corporation, would continue to be di- 
rected by Mr. Philip Sperry, sales man- 
ager of that subsidiary. 


W. R. FREEMAN 


Mr. Freeman resigned the position of 
assistant general sales manager with 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn., to come with Wabash. Formerly 
he was associated with Clarence Birds- 
eye, inventor of Birdseye Frosted Foods, 
as well as the Birdseye Inside-Silver Re- 
flector Lamps. He was general sales 
manager of the Birdseye Electric Com- 
pany, acquired by Wabash in the fall of 
1939 


Pierce Laboratory, Inc. 


J. F. O’Brien, president, Pierce Labora- 
tory, Inc. at 40 West 40th Street, New 
York City, manufacturers of Pierceway 
Plastic Surface Wiring Systems, an- 
nounces the appointment of John H. Mc- 
Kenna to the executive staff. In his new 
responsibilities Mr. McKenna will main- 
tain contact with all the defense indus- 
tries. 

Mr. McKenna has been associated with 
Knapp-Monarch Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. in the capacity of national utility 
sales manager. Prior to this connection 
he was associated in an executive sales 
capacity with the A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Kimball 
Electric Company, New York City, and 
the Hurley Machine Division of Electric 
Household Utility Company, Chicago, III. 


Mr. McKenna is the President of the 
Electrical & Gas Association of New 
York, Inc., New York City, and also 


President of the National Electrical & 
Radio Television Exposition Corporation 
of New York. 


G-E Radio Receiver Division 


Appointment of I. J. Kaar as managing 
engineer of the receiver division of the 
General Electric radio and television de- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
announced by W. Stewart Clark, man- 
ager of the G-E Bridgeport works. Since 
November, 1934, Mr. Kaar has been de- 
signing engineer of the division. 

In his new position, Mr. Kaar will be 
responsible for both engineering and 
manufacturing in the receiver division and 
will report to Dr. W. R. G. Baker, man- 
ager of the radio and television depart- 
ment. The appointment was effective 


October 1. 


NOVEMBER, 


Philco Corporation 


Larry F. Hardy has been name 
manager of the Home Radio Set Divisio 
of Philco Corporation, it was announc 
recently. Mr. Hardy, who has bee 
connected with Philco since 1932, will bg 
in charge of the merchandising of 3 
Philco home radios, including radio-pho 
nographs, consoles, table models, ay 
small sets. 

After attending Georgetown University 
Mr. Hardy’s duties brought him ing 
intimate contact with all sections of thg 
radio trade. He served in executiy 
capacities as division manager for Land 


eral mai 
sion of 
nounced 
board o 
ent was 
Corpora 
responsi 
and eng 
ration. 


LARRY F. HARDY 


ers, Frary and Clark, as New York Cit 
Manager of Motor Appliances for Gey 
eral Electric Company, and as Mid-We: 
ern Division Manager for Ceco Man 
facturing Company. 

Soon after joining the Philco organiz 
tion in 1932, Mr. Hardy became manag 
of the Company's Chicago branch a 
was later named Division Manager i 
the Northwest Division. In 1937, he w 
made vice president and general manag 
of the Simplex Radio Company, a Phi 
subsidiary. 

Since 1939, when he was transferr 


Willian 
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cent annc 
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to the home offices of Philco in Phil@jWest Vir 
delphia, Mr. Hardy has been in char] Carl W 
of the Company’s small radio set buitp the po 
ness and has been unusually successifior West 
in increasing Philco’s participation it) anothe 


this branch of the industry. who will 


town, N. 

General Electric Villiam 

vanced te 

Charles A. Brewer, since 1938 the dager of ' 
ecutive assistant to the head of Genegfcontinuou 
Electric's appliance and 
department at Bridgeport, Conn., ‘onditioni 
been appointed manager of distribute joined 


K. Smith. Ti§Saginaw, 
Later Mr 
ngineerit 
ecame_ 
Stratton | 
lor Airtes 
rganized 
New Yor 
its in th 


services succeeding H. 
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Sickinger, 


C. A. BREWER 


new position entails reviewing the © 
tions and activities of all existi ig 
tributors of both the company’s appli 
and merchandise department and its 
conditioning and commercial reirig¢ 
tion department, and the consideration" 
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“MY HUSBAND TOLD ME TO ASK 
ABOUT ‘THE MOTOR. HE'S ‘SOLD’ 
ON SUNLIGHT MOTORS.” 


will bg 
of al 

1i0-pho 

ls, an 


iversity 
im int 
of the 
xecutivg 


R. C. Cosgrove, vice president and gen- “THEN YOU'LL BE GLAD TO KNOW _ ; . 
den ‘of Teo Cradley THAT THERE'S A SUNLIGHT MOTOR | 


nounced that at a meeting of the 


board of directors Mr. Lewis M. Clem- ON THIS WASHER. LET ME TELL 


ent was elected a vice president of the 


Corportion. Mr. Clement ratin is YOU WHAT THAT MEANS IN WASHER | 


responsibilities as director of research 


PERFORMANCE... | 


Chrysler Airtemp 


William R. Groves has been appointed 
a district manager for Airtemp Division, 
Chysler Corporation, according to a re- 


Tork Cit 
for Ger 
id-Wes 


o Manilcent announcement by Paul B. Zimmer- “On all Sunlight motors, the rotors are welded, instead of being merely 
man, vice president and general sales ° ° 
organi@l manager. Mr. Groves, who will make soldered. That means that no melted solder can get into the windings 


manag@his headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, was } 
anch aifrecently associated with the Westinghouse and cause ‘shorts.’ The windings have a double protection against 
ager & Mfg. Co., in the merchandis- 
7, he willing division. Mr. Groves brings to Air- moisture—they are heavily insulated and then impregnated with moisture- 
manat@temp a wealth of merchandising experi- A 
a Philiflence gained in service with the Eureka proofing compound. Dynamic-balancing means less vibration and noise 

Vacuum Cleaner Co. of Detroit, and with a 5 
Frigidaire distributors in Charleston, to annoy you; a special end-play take-up device helps keep the motor 


ransferr 


in Phi@iWest Virginia and Springfield, Ohio. 

in chal Carl W. Millson, Jr. has been appointed running smoothly and quietly. Sunlight motors protect themselves against 
the post of Airtemp district manager 

success ior Western New York state, according = stalling and burning out; if you accidentally over- 

pation Hto another announcement. Mr. Millson, 


vho will make his headquarters in James- load the washer, the motor furnishes three 


town, N. Y., takes over the duties of 
\ illiam Dennison, who has been ad- yas — ) times its normal power. And here’s something 
vanced to the position of regional man- Fog . 
38 the dager of Texas. Mr. Millson has been ee that will save you bother—the Sunlight motor 
erchaniffistribution of Airtemp heating and air _—— oils itself during the entire life of the washer! 
‘onn., conditioning products since 1936, when , 
listributigl he joined the Morgan Johnson Co. of ‘ 
nith. TMSaginaw, Michigan as a sales engineer. “These advantages result from Sunlight’s 25 years 


Later Mr. Millson attended the Airtemp 
ngineering school in Dayton and then 
ecame associated with the Coleman 
stratton Co., Buffalo, N. Y. distributors 
‘or Airtemp. Early in 1940 Mr. Millson 
ganized his own company in Jamestown, 
New York, to wholesale Airtemp prod- 
1cts in the western New York area. 


of experience in manufacturing motors for wash- 
ing machines. More than 4,000,000 satisfied users 
of Sunlight-powered washers are your assurance 
of satisfaction.” 


Sunlight Electrical Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE WASHING MACHINE 
MOTORS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


NEW HOUSEHOLD APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER 


\KRON, O.—John Raymond, president, 
anounces the organization of Associated 
Products, Inc., 275 W. Market St. 
\kron, Ohio, for the manufacturing and 
lling of commercial and household 
tlectric appliances. Mr. Raymond has 
wen active 15 years in sales and mer- 
thandising of household and major ap- 
jliances. Walter L. Hain becomes sec- 
retary and treasurer—formerly with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and 
for the past five years in engineering 
sales of household W. 
‘ickinger, prominent designer, electrica 

gineer and consultant joins the firm as bs | TC 
ice president. 


g the 
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applia 
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the pop-up! 


Something new has been added to the 
pop-up toaster...the Crisper! The 
Crisper is a basic improvement in auto- 
matic toaster design. Actually the Proc- 
tor is double (dual) automatic, because 
it has one automatic control for toast 
color and another for toast crispness. 
Together, these controls pop up toast of 
just the brown, just the crispness de- 
sired. Other pop-up toasters dial toast 
color—but only the Proctor Dual-Auto- 
matic dials toast crispness, too! It’s the 
modern toaster to demonstrate and sell. 
It's featured in November Good Housekeeping and 


Now. 15th Saturday Evening Post. Watch for big 
4-color ad in The Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 13th, 


The Fp TOASTER with the CRISPER 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Soles Division, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Third Street and Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. + Established 1883 
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“THIS MAKES 
IT DIFFERENT” 


FIRST basically 


new toaster improvement since 


eat 


The first new Eureka De Luxe off the line receives chief-engineer Verne Carlson's 
"OK" and is presented to H. W. Burritt (center), Eureka president, and George 
T. Stevens, vice-president in charge of sales. The ceremony marked the launch- 
ing of the new product, introduced by the company after two years of de- 
velopment. The Eureka De Luxe is highlighted by a new streamlined functional 


design, a fully automatic nozzle adjustment, an integral-unit power plant, a new 
spill-proof bag design and new uses of molded plastic. 


Appalachian Power Wins 
Water Systems Contest 


NEW YORK—The Rural Service De- 
partment of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, Division, receives the First Award 
of $150 for the best report on the pro- 
motion and sales of electric water sys- 
tems, from February Ist to July 3lst, 
1941, in a contest sponsored by the 
Electric Water Systems Council. The 
company’s entry was submitted by L. L. 
Koontz, rural supervisor. 

Second Award of $75 goes to Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, whose report was com- 
piled by A. B. Barfield, rural sales 
supervisor; Third Award of $50 to The 
Central New York Power Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York, R. G. Harvey, 
rural service manager; and the Fourth 
Award of $25 to Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, Seattle, Washington, 
R. W. Clark, merchandising manager. 

Reports were judged on the following 
merit ratings: Comprehensiveness of pro- 
motional and sales activities, 60%; co- 
operation with manufacturers and 
25%; illustrative material, 10%, and 
clarity of presentation, 5%. 

Among the activities of the Appalachiap 
Electric Power Company in its water 
systems promotion were the use of a dis- 
play coach and trailer demonstrator; 
electric water system training schools for 
dealer salesmen and agricultural agents; 


continuous direct mail promotion; water 
system displays and demonstrations a 
county fairs and other meetings; close 
cooperation with manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in establishing active water sys 
tem dealer outlets; the development ot 4 
portable low-cost irrigation system, and 
a cooperative promotion that netted 1. 
electric water system installations per 
working day. 


Wisconsin Utility Ends 
75 Percent Discount Plan 


MADISON, WIS.—In the news not long 

ago in Wisconsin was the cooperative 
setup whereby a utility applied 75 per 
cent of the increase in a customer 
monthly bill against the purchase pric 
of the appliance bringing about the in 
crease in energy consumption. 

This was called the 75 percent discoun 
plan of the Wisconsin Public Servic 
Corporation. 

Due to run to the end of Decembe 
1941, it has been ordered discontinue 
October 31, according to a recent a 
nouncement by the utility. Due to ¢ 
fact that merchandise can today be sol 
without the stimulus of the discoun 
credit, it was unnecessary. Credits sin 
the plan was first announced hav 
amounted to $213,800 and it is expecte 
that by the end of the credit period some 
time in 1943, an additional $350,000 wil 


have been earned. 


Philco Prize-Winners Celebrate 


Philco Corporation had a contest for the best job of selling unit room coolers 


during the past season and here are the country's prize-winners lined up ir 
Philadelphia for a spree as a reward for their work. 
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EARL WHITEHORNE 
—. M. FOUNDER, DIES 


(See also Page 84) 


YEW YORK—Ear! Whitehorne, editor 
§ the McGraw-Hill magazine Electrical 
‘mitracting and a leader in the commer- 
ial development of the electrical industry 
ince 1907, died on October 23, at his 
home in Caldwell, N. J. He was fifty- 
ine years old. He had been confined to 
js home for more than a year but con- 
tinued in an active editorial capacity up 
9 the time of his death. 

Mr. Whitehorne was born in Verona, 
\. J.. November 8, 1881. His first ven- 
wre in the electrical business was when 
1e operated a contracting firm in Newark, 
\. J., at the age of twenty. In 1907 he 
ecame a founder and managing editor 
{ the first publication devoted to the de- 
elopment of the electrical market, “Sell- 
ng Electricity,’ now ExectricaL MEr- 
HANDISING. Seven years later, when an- 
ther McGraw-Hill publication, Electrical 


n's Vorld, began to take a greater interest 
ge n the affairs of the contractor, the appli- 
-, nce dealer, the jobber and the manufac- 
le. wrer, Mr. Whitehorne became its first 


mmercial editor. He continued as edi- 


vel rial director of ELectrRICAL MERCHAN- 
ow istNG and later became editorial director 
so of Radio Retailing and Wholesaler’s 
valesman. In 1936, he was made editor 
- waterfal Electrical Contracting where he had 
ions atmeven greater scope for his advocacy of 
closeqg more liberal utility commercial policies 
nd dis-(§and a more tolerant, creative competition 
ter sys-an the electrical market. 
nt of a Throughout Mr. Whitehorne’s career 


m, traveled extensively, addressing con- 
ted |.AMmventions and visiting electrical men in 
ns perggcvery state in the Union, and his writings 
nd speeches exerted a profound influence 
pon the adoption of higher service stand- 
rds in electrical appliances and equip- 
d ent and more adequate wiring installa- 
ics ons. He headed the famous “Industry 
Plan ‘onference on Wiring” in 1926. that 
showed up the fallacy of the controversy 
not longten raging over the cost of wiring. He 
perative timulated the establishment of electrical 
75 perggagues for the practical coordination of 


electrical firms. He was president 
se pricda the Electrical Association of New 
“the inggork in 1930 when the Modernization of 


dustry Program was launched. For the 
discount St. fifteen years Mr. Whitehorne had 
Servicgy@'ticipated in the selection of men in 
7 the electrical field for the James H. 
[cCGraw Awards. 


lecembe 
He has been president of the New 


moog York Electrical League, the Electrical 
» to ti ard of Trade of New_York, and a di- 
be sol tor of the American Management As- 
discoun He was a member of the Illu- 


eg inating Engineering Society, the New 
d ho rk Electrical Society, and the National 
expecte ectric Light Association. 
od some. Urviving are his wife, the former 
000 v@-arlena Taunt, and a daughter, ~Miss 
A wi hig. 

lary Jane Whitehorne. 


Kansas City Power Combines 
Sales Forces 


AANSAS CITY—A merger of major 
id minor sales appliance departments 
as been announced by the Kansas City 
‘ower & Light Company. Government 
estrictions on credit buying and expected 
ficulties in obtaining certain types of 
opliances as well as trouble encountered 
1 obtaining materials necessary for the 
Mstallation of a few major appliances 
tre given as some of the reasons for the 
merger, 

“Although we have combined work of 
Mese two divisions,” said John Kramer, 
tad of the combined line sales depart- 
ment, “the personnel of the two groups 
48 not been affected. One of the main 
irposes in arranging the merger was to 


olers Nabilize both the personnel and the in- 

ip ir mes of men working in the company’s 
ales department.” 

DISINS 


BONDERIZING MEANS FINISH INSURANCE 


As production of much household equipment is reduced, to aid in 
the defense program, manufacturers are building for longer service 
for every unit. 


Science has improved design, increased efficiency, simplified oper- 
ation, enhanced the appearance and provided better protection from 
rust for kitchen and laundry equipment. All of these are visible and 


easily demonstrated—except rust proofing under the finish. 


Bonderizing under the enamel is vital to the customers’ continued 
satisfaction. It is assurance of continued fine appearance. It forms 
a positive bond between the metal and final finish. It is an unseen 
quality that retards rust and prevents untimely finish failure. Now, 
more than ever, you should bring this to the attention of the cus- 


tomer and point out the increased durability this feature provides. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY «+ 2164 E. MILWAUKEE AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONQUER RUST 


BONDERIZING PARKERIZING PARCO LUBRIZING 
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SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK: 


It explains what 
Bonderizing is, how 
itis applied andwhat 
it means in finish 
protection to fine 
products. It con- 
tains information 
every salesman 
should have. 
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ND Penelope isn’t the only one! Many a bride would 
trade a whole table-full of gadgets for a set of life- 
time kitchenware made of U-S-S Stainless Steel. 

Brides need a little advice—and we've been giving it 
to them through this national advertising appearing in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, Fime and Saturday Evening Post. | 

Your best customers are reading these magazines. 

They are being told about steel products—how to judge 
quality by looking for the U-S-S Label. 

If you have been missing the opportunity of tying in 
with this advertising, get in touch with us. We'll give 
you the complete details of our sales promotion plan to 
sell better steel products through the U-S-S Label. 


MORE THAN 2() million U-S-S 
Labels like this have already 
been to manufacturers 
for their products. 
Refrigerators, ranges, porcelain 
enamel tables, 
pots and pans, table ware, fur- 
naces are branded with the 
U-S-S Seal of Quality. 


issued 
use on 


stainless steel 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Morris Pinnas, president of the Alladin Home Appliance Corp., Newark, N. J., 

sends us the above two pictures of the company's new and enlarged showrooms 

which have caused considerable comment in the trade. Those are sewing ma- 
chines in the foreground. Looks like the last work in store layout. 


G-E Names Five New 
Vice Presidents 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Electri 
Company, announced recently the election 
of five new vice presidents by the board 
of directors of the company. The new oi- 
ficers are: Walter R. G. Baker, Chester 
H. Lang, David C. Prince, Elmer D 
Spicer, and Harry A. Winne. 

The new officers were elected in con- 
nection with a major change in the com- 


$3,006 
BINOC 
Ww 


{[ANSFII 
$3,000,00 
nited Sta 
 Westir 


pany’s organization. Under the new setup oN 
the company will have four major oper-Biiense pr 
ating departments: Appliance and tt 
chandise, under Vice President Hardageli-jer unde 


L. Andrews; Radio and Television, under 


Vice President Baker; Lamp, under Vic: _ 


ther hous 


President Joseph E. Kewley; and tha oer 
Apparatus Department which, because ount fo; 
its great volume of business and diversify. tots 
cation of products, will be staffed by fiv Floor $1 
vice presidents, whose duties will be along... feet 

functional lines. These vice president#iviy in 

are: Mr. Lang, in charge of defense acfhioinaily 
tivities and also continuing as Manage@& ectrics 
When New York's WABC radio broad- of Apparatus Sales ; Mr. Prince, tal of 70) 
casting station opened their new trans- charge of application engineering—APBhived all 
mitter on a man-made island in Long paratus Department; Earl O. Shreve, “Glockers ny 
Island Sound, they told the world with charge of commercial ot — The We 
age ads. Unmentioned was the modern tus Department; Mr. Spicer, in < aes ad 
kitchen facilities of the island with com- ment; and Mr. Winne, in charge of df duction 
plete electrical equipment (below). sign engineering—Apparatus Departmen jars 
do this 
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ADVERTISING NEEDED 
TO OFFSET GLOOMY 
HEADLINES: VOSS 


‘HICAGO—That newspapers during 
jygust carried glaring head lines and 
ature articles to such an extent that 
nost people were of the belief that if they 
,anted to buy anything at all they would 
ave to procure it before the first of Sep- 

4 mber, E. F. Voss of Voss Bros. Mfg. 
), wrote his salesmen and distributors 
«ently. This barrage of scare stories de- 
doped in a tremendous business during 
ye month of August without very much 
fort in securing it. 

As a result, he goes on, there was prac- 
ally no advertising on washing ma- 

4 nines on the part of dealers resulting in 
lack of sales during September. 

. Because dealers in September did not 
yn any advertisements advising people 
ow easy it was to procure a washer, the 
mall weekly payments that could be 
ven, the number of months they could 

wy a washer on. In other words, de- 
ares Mr. Voss, they didn’t correct the 

jsunderstanding by good publicity. 

Smart dealers today are running adver- 

sments and telling again the advan- 

bges of and the story of the washer. 
alers have an additional advantage in 
ving able to emphasize the “no tax” sign 
their selling and advertising, outlining 

» their customers that the washer is con- 

dered a necessity in the home and the 

wernment permits the sale of these with- 
ut any excise tax. 

With restricted production of course, 

ys Mr. Voss, it means that each dealer 

J., ill receive less units than heretofore. It 

ms ill however, be necessary, for dealers to 

na- much more selective selling and espe- 
ally to sell the better models that bring 
bigger profit on each unit sold. 


ics £1$3,000,000 ORDER FOR 
Electr HINOCULARS GOES TO 
boar’ WESTINGHOUSE 


new 

[ANSFIELD, O.—Production work on 
mer $3,000,000 order for binoculars for the 
nited States Army will start shortly at 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
Com: Bering Company plant in Mansfield, Ohio, 
w setu?, Beording to C. G. Hillier, in charge of 
oper- 


tense products at the Mansfield plant. 
id Mer-fB is the first direct war emergency 
Tardag¢f der undertaken by the Mansfield factory 
1, under hich produces electric refrigerators and 
ler Vicdiner household appliances. War orders 
and other Westinghouse plants however, 


Fveraif count for more than half of the Com- 
ivers 

pny’s total production. 

| by fiv 


Bee 0 Floor space of approximately 50,000 
alonuare feet has been allocated to the new 


esident tivity, in a recently completed building 
intended for the manufacture 
Manage electrical equipment for the home. A 
ince, "Hal of 700 men and women will be em- 
ng—Aj wed, all to be drawn from the 5,000 
reve, “Brkers now engaged at the plant. 

Appara The Westinghouse plant will work 24 
charet urs a day on the Army order and 
Depart thin a short time it is expected that 
trode: reduction will reach the rate of 10,000 


noculars a month. Supervisors, detailed 
do this work even before the Army 
der was received, are completing a 30- 
y training period. As rapidly as other 
rkers can be trained they will be trans- 


Id appliance lines. 


CONTRACT 


EWTON, IA—The Maytag Company 
$ recently been awarded a contract by 
¢ Glenn L. Martin Company for nearly 
000,000 worth of intricate parts for 
‘tish and American bombers, according 
Fred Maytag II. Previously the firm 
; completed several small government 
ders, 


VIS 'NG 


tred from their present jobs on house- 


AYTAG GETS MARTIN BOMBER | 


1907. 


AND NOW IN 1941 


If Chromel, discovered in 1907, was anything but good and depend- 
able, that little shanty in Evanston, Illinois, would not have matured 
into our Plant of today. This is pointed out only to show you that you 
may, with complete confidence, sell devices that are Chromel 
equipped. The fine durability of this nickel-chromium heating element 


alloy, of course, means a saving of nickel for the Defense Program. 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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G-E STAGES FLUORESCENT 


MEETINGS 


Evelyn and Vivien of G-E's “Hour of 
Charm" radio program get a thrill from 
the fluorescent-lighted full-length mirror 
in the light conditioned home at Nela 
Park, Cleveland. Fluorescent applica- 
tions such as this went on tour in G-E's 
meetings. 


CLEVELAND, O.—With some fifty key 
cities on their itineraries, three troupes 
of Nela Park executives, property men 
and others “hit the road,” early in Octo- 
ber, to stage GE Mazda F-lamp “ALL- 
OUT” Conferences coast to coast. Some 
of these meetings have drawn attendance 
numbering more than one thousand elec- 
trieal contractors, wholesalers, lamp re- 
tailers, and utility people. GE's last 
All-Out F-lamp Conference is scheduled 
for Pittsburgh on November 7 


Spectacular Demos 
Highlight Programs 


Highlighting the program—designed to 
over every phase of fluorescent lighting 
Defense Industries, for 
and the home—are spectacular lighting 
demonstrations, fluorescent black-light ef 
fects, and dramatic skits. Climaxing these 
a local “Miss Fluorescent” while she 
features in each case is the crowning of 
stands before a model of U. S. Army 
Bombing plane aglow with the 74 types 
and colors GE Mazda fluorescent 
lamps. This display is part of a “Wings 


lor 


ommerce, 


ot 


\ 


IN KEY CITIES 


of Vision 
pageant. 

Host for each of the parleys is one of 
the 17 Sales Divisions of the GE lamp 
department. Presiding at the meetings in 
the various territories is the regional GE 
Lamp Sales Division manager. 

Outstanding speakers of the Eastern 
Troupe are the following Nela Park 
authorities: E. E. Potter, eastern general 
sales manager; H. F. Barnes, sales pro- 
motion manager; James Ketch, illuminat- 
ing engineer; and, Harold Green, in 
charge of light conditioning promotion. 
Che Central group features these men: 
N. H. Boynton, general sales manager for 
GE Lamp Department; Matthew Luck- 
iesh, director of Lighting Research Lab- 
oratory; and, L. C. Kent, managing 
director of G.E. Institute at Nela Park. 
The Western Troupe is headed by C. O. 
Brandel, Nela Park sales executive; 
C. E. Weitz, Nela Park consulting engi- 
neer; and, Arthur Loewe, co-ordinator 
ot fluorescent lamp manufacture and the 
F-lamp fixture makers. Other Nela ex- 
ecutives included are: W. C. Brown, 
E. D. Stryker, and R. P. Burrows. 


for Defense Production” 


How Divisions Get Business 


On each program, the speakers, be- 
sides reviewing progress in lighting with 
special emphasis on the fluorescent lamp 
angle, reveal how the various divisions 
in the electrical trade can best go after 
the lucrative F-lamp renewal business; 
point out the advantages of GE Mazda 
F-lamps and Nela Park sales helps; show 
how to sell F-lighting to stores, offices, 
factories and to the home—how members 
of the trade can make their individual 
places of business “Fluorescent Head- 
quarters”—give the latest facts on F- 
lamp switches, starters, ballasts, etc., 
and demonstrate the many advantages to 
be had from getting going now in the 
matter of selling high-level lighting. 

Each of the meetings included either 
a buffet supper after the “show” or a 
dinner preceding the main program. The 
“All-Out” cities: Springfield ( Mass.) ; 
Boston; Portland (Maine); Albany; 
Syracuse; Rochester (N. Y.); Buffalo; 
Philadelphia ; taltimore; Washington: 
Richmond (Va.); Atlanta; Birmingham ; 
Chattanooga; Charlotte (N. C.); Read- 
ing (Pa.); New York; Newark (N. J.); 
Pittsburgh; Toledo; Cleveland; Colum- 
bus; Cincinnati; Des Moines; Rock Is- 
land; Indianapolis; Milwaukee; Detroit; 
Grand Rapids (Mich.); St. Louis; Kan- 
sas City; Oklahoma City; New Orleans; 
Omaha; Chicago; Salt Lake City; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Portland (Ore- 
gon); Seattle; Spokane; Duluth; St. 
Paul; and Minneapolis. 


A Prize for Hygrade's Bishop 


| 


For the second year in a row Northeastern District carried off the honors in the 
annual sales contest conducted by the Miralume Fluorescent Lighting Division 


of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation. 


The above picture shows supervisor of 


North Eastern Sales, R. H. Bishop (left), receiving the trophy from general 
sales manager, Chas. G. Pyle. Second from left is F. J. Healy, general manager; 
fourth from left B. K. Wickstrum, advertising manager; and fifth, Dr. R. M. 
Zabel, head of Engineering and Production at the Salem Lamp Plant. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
SALES CONTEST 


NEW YORK—A total of $1,000 in cash 
prizes will be awarded by the Home 
Lighting Equipment Sales Committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute to utility 
operating companies for outstanding ac- 
complishments in promoting or selling 
home lighting equipment, or both, during 
the last four months of 1941. 

There will be a First Award of $500, 
Second Award of $200, Third Award of 
$100, and four awards of $50 each, the 
Committee announces. Types of lighting 
equipment included in the contest are 
IES certified lamps and other types of 
portables, Pin-to-Wall lamps, lighting 
fixtures, adaptors, converters and mod- 
ernizers, equipped with proper size bulbs. 
Activities may cover the sale and pro- 
motion of any one or any combination 
or all of the above types. 


GENERAL 


Basis of judging will be Plans an! 
Methods: 50%, and Operations and ki 
sults: 50%. Plans and Methods includ 


completeness of sales programs, ingenuit 
of sales promotion and advertising, an! 
sales training plans. Operations a 

Results cover effectiveness of presents 
tion to sales organization, unit sales 

relation to total domestic customers, a: 
revenue values of types of equipmer 
sold. 

Lighting sales activities from Sept. | 
1941 to Dec. 31, 1941, will be consider 
in the contest. There may be spe 
concentrations of promotion and_ sa! 
effort during a part of the period, or 
sustained activity during the entir 
period. 

Entries must be received by the Hor 
Lighting Equipment Sales Committ: 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexingt 
Avenue, New York City, postmarked : 
later than Feb. 15, 1942. Complete 


tails of the contest rules may be obtair 
by writing to the Committee. 


46) ELECTRIC 


E. E. Potter, Harold Green and N. H. “Nap” Boynton were three of the Gen- 
eral Electric lighting men conducting fluorescent tours in key cities of the coun- 
try recently. Others taking part were Freeman Barnes, Jim Ketch, Ed Stryker, 
L. C. Kent, C. O. Brandel and Matthew Luckiesh. 


"Miss Fluorescence” standing before the "Wings of Vision for Defense Produc- 
tion" display. The spectacular exhibit contained the 74 different types, sizes 
and colors of GE Mazda fluorescent lamps. The design took the form of « 
U. S. Army bombing plane zooming skyward. 


LECTR 
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DISIN 


to Applianee Manufacturers 


who use Black & Decker Motors 


ESE are trying times—yet out of the 
trials comes a large measure of satisfaction, 
for which we thank you publicly, here and now. 


Over the past several months, while the welcome 
task of filling your orders has become increas- 
ingly difficult, you have been more than fair, 
more than cooperative. 


You have recognized the problems involved in 
the fact that an appliance motor contains special 
steels, copper, and other materials—most of 
them on the “critical” list. 


Now that even more stringent restrictions have 
been placed upon the manufacture and sale of 
appliances, and upon the use of “critical” mate- 
rials, we can do no more than assure you that, 
within the limits imposed by those restrictions, 
we will do our level best to deserve your con- 
tinued good will. 


We can do no more than assure your dealers and 
distributors that we will spare no effort to see 
that, through you, they will continue to be able 
to get needed repair and replacement parts. 


It is our hope that the Government will, in the 
near future, rescind some of the present restric- 
tions—in recognition of the high importance of 
the appliance industry to our national morale 
and well being, and to the maintenance of a sup- 
porting economy to finance defense expenditures. 


Meanwhile, all of us will agree that National 
Defense is our primary job. 


Fortunately for us, during the years in which we 


have worked with you, The Black & Decker 
Electric Company has become well known for its 
ability to design and build special motors to do 
special jobs especially well. 


As a result, we have been called upon to use some 
of that ability for National Defense. Among the 
defense items on which we are at work are: 


A variety of special motors for Army and 
Navy planes. 


A variety of specially designed motors for 
the machine tool industry. 


Dynamotors for aeronautic communication. 
Motors for oxygen pumps for hospital use. 


Motors for vacuum-operated Link Trainers 
for aircraft pilots. 


In addition to these “Defense”? motor develop- 
ments, some of our plant capacity is being util- 
ized for the manufacture of 20 millimeter shells 
for aircraft cannon. 


Tomorrow always comes. Naturally, we look 
forward to the day when our normal business 
relations with you can be resumed. 


Meanwhile, let us again assure you that, subject 
only to the needs and limitations of Defense, we 
will continue to make an “all-out” effort to 
serve all of our customers fairly and impartially. 


Meanwhile, also, we hope to have the pleasure of 
working with you in the development of the new 
and better products with which you will enter 
tomorrow’s competitive post-war markets. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 


BLACK & DECKER 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND APPLICATION OF UNIVERSAL MOTORS 
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THERE'S A PROFIT 


IN THE SALE OF TELETALK 
BUSINESS... 


At the hosiery counter (above) 
in a shoe store, Teletalk 
speeds deliveries from the 
stock room (left)... saves 
time for both customers and 
employees. 


If you want to know how easy it really is to sell Teletalk, install a system in your own 
place of business. Use Teletalk yourself and your own enthusiasm will enable you 
to sell to every other business establishment in your block. From then on it’s easy. 

Show them Teletalk. They'll be interested in its fine design. Demonstrate Teletalk 
and its natural-voice tone will intrigue them. Survey their organization and explain 
just where Teletalk units should be placed. Explain to them how they can secure 
information and give instructions to anyone in their organization without leaving 
their desks. Point out the saving in steps, in time, in energy Teletalk will bring 
about. Do this and you will make sales. 

And the profit is a three-way profit on the sale of Teletalk; on the materials 
required for installation; on the labor involved. Name any other item in your stock 
that offers more in the way of profit. 

Get the facts about Teletalk. Write for catalog and sales helps. Let us help you 
to get started in this volume business. 


REG, U.S. PAT. 


Teletalk is Amplified Intercommunication that operates at the flip of a button, pro- 
viding two-way conversation in a natural voice between rooms, departments or 
buildings. It operates from the light circuit, and installation requires only inter- 
station wiring. Special facilities such as Annunciators, Handsets and Busy Signals 
are available to meet every individual requirement. Instruments range from inex- 
pensive units for shop locations to De Luxe Stations suitable for executive offices; 
and all can be connected into a single system. Ask for a Teletalk catalog. 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc., under U.S. Patents of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorporated. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. Established 1909. Export 
Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


MAMUFACTURERS OF TELETALK INTERCOMMUNICATION AN@ PAGING SYSTEMS + 
BUTION EQUIPMENT + 


POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI 
RADIO PHONOGERAFPH PICKUPS IGNITION TRANSFORMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OFF BURNERS 
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NEW SALES HELPS AND LITERATURE 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


CORY PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHICAGO—Cory nation-wide advertis- 
ing at the holidays will feature Cory 
coffee brewers as an ideal gift combining 
beauty and pride of ownership with 
utility. Attractive window streamers will 
tie the dealer’s store up with Cory adver- 
tising. The blue and yellow art display 
cartons in which each CORY is packed 
complete, will bear an attractive holly 
“Merry Christmas” sticker in Christmas 
colors. 


AIRTEMP DIVISION, CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


Under the title, “How Air Condition- 
ing Builds Business Profits,” the Air- 
temp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
has published a complete report of the 
first Round Table Clinic on Air Con- 
ditioning. This meeting, sponsored by 
\irtemp, brought together more than 
50 vocational, professional and business 


| editors who reported on the applications 
| and benefits of air conditioning in their 


respective fields. 

Comprehensive, yet concise, the report 
is an informative exposition of the sub- 
ject of air conditioning—its value to in- 
dustry and its importance to retail trade, 
the medical profession and living and 
working conditions generally. It repre- 
sents a major contribution to a new 
industry. 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 


issued by The Wiremold 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut, new 
Fluorescent Lighting Catalog Section 
FL-4 and accompanying Catalog and 
Price Sheet FL-5A, list and describe the 
new Wiremold DeLuxe Glass-Enclosed 
Fluorescent Lighting Units and Line-O- 
Lamps, and in addition give preliminary 
price and specification data on the latest 
Wiremold development of a 4-lamp V- 
type lighting unit for use with or without 


Recently 


ornamental end fittings. Copies of these 
two catalog sections will be sent on re. 
quest. 


Operating Cost Estimator 
for Farm Appliances 


A handy pocket estimator for figuring 
the monthly operating costs of electrical 
| appliances for the home and of farm 
| equipment has been prepared by the 
| farm sales section of the General Elec- 
| tric appliance and merchandise depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Designed primarily as a sales tool, the 
| estimator is also expected to prove a 
handy reference for farm owners plan- 
ning the extended use of electrical help- 
| ers. It gives at a glance the average 
| operating cost of appliances or farm 
| equipment at varying kilowatt-hour rates. 


Hundreds of Philco dealers are arranging to obtain this striking outdoor electric 


sign to identify their stores. Each sign carries the name of the dealer in large 
letters, which are backlighted with a standard five-foot fluorescent lamp of 100 
watts. The main body of the sign is made of 18-gauge porcelain enamel stee! 
finished with four colors of porcelain enamel over a special ground coat. All 
enamel work is guaranteed for 10 years. End ornaments are of cast aluminum 
finished in gold. End pieces are of molded glass. The background color of the 
sign is of deep sea green cascaded with half-inch stripes of hunter's green. 
"Philco” is embossed on the face of the steel and enameled in cream yellow 
edged with red, in letters I! inches high. The dealer's name panel is of crystal 
glass laminated to a cream yellow glass plate, while the dealer's name is sand- 
blasted on the protected side of the crystal glass face. The overall length of 
the sign is 73 inches, its height 35 inches, and its overall thickness 10 inches. 
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Universal "Coffeematic” 


To emphasize the features of the new 
Universal "Coffeematic,” Landers, Frary 
& Clark are offering to the trade for 
point-of-sale display merchandising a 
beautiful four color lithographed display 
which is designed to quickly tell the 
automatic story of the new device. The 
display emphasizes the multi - strength 
control of the new product which en- 
ables the consumer to control the 
strength of the coffee brewed auto- 
matically. Dimensions are 30!/2" high 
and 20" wide. 


juring EDWARDS DOOR CHIME 


trical 
form Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn., an- 
y the mrounce the publication of the new 1941 
i, atalogue, completely illustrating and 
lescribing their current line of electric 
chimes. 
An unusual feature of this new 16 
sl, the age edition is a chart which serves as 
ove a Mcuide in selecting the proper chime for 
plan- Many type of decorative scheme. Various 
help. @utniture periods are listed and each is 
erage identified by a fascinating little picture of 
im chair characteristic of its time. The 
orrect Edwards Chimes are indicated for 
rates. Beach period. 


epart- 


Eureka Demo Kit 


Recognizing the need for a package 
salesmen could use in demonstrating 
vacuum cleaners, the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company has made available 
this compact kit, which includes one 
front bearing; one rubber bulb; supplies 
of sand, soda and kapok; one grooved 
wooden paddle for suction demonstra- 
tion; two rug samples; one hundred dirt 
traps; one can of floor wax; one oil- 
tempered steel fan and one motor arma- 
es. ture and shaft. 


BY STUDYIN 


INCREASE YOUR CLEANER PROFITS 
BY STUDYING THESE 5 FACTS: 


I. AG-E cleaner is a package product. 
No trouble to deliver. 
No trouble to service. 


2. 3 out of 4 families today need and want a 
new vacuum cleaner. 


3. More women every day buy cleaners where 
they should — from stores. 


A. G-E has consistently promoted the sale of 
electric cleaners through dealers. 


5. General Electric advertising has told and 
will continue to tell the G-E Electric 
Cleaner story. 


So to reap extra sales and profits — and 
plenty of both — feature G-E, the cleaner 
that features you! 


plus Mfr's Excise 
COMPLETE WITH 
ATTACHMENTS 


G THESE 5 POINTS 
THIS IS WHAT WOMEN WANT! 


A cleaner with extra-powerful suction that cleans 
not only rugs but most everything else as well! 
That’s what women want today. And when they see 
it at the right price they'll buy it on the spot. 


And that’s exactly what General Electric offers you 
in the new 1942 tank-type cleaner shown here, A 
$49.95 model to attract consumer interest! A $59.95 
model with a longer profit which makes possible 
better merchandising plans! 


So feature these G-E Cleaners! Display them. Talk 
about them in your own ads! And watch them bring 
in extra sales! 


“You Cannot Buy a Better Vacuum Cleaner than 
a General Electric”. 
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New Appointments 


New officers for the Bureau of Radio 
and Electric Appliances of San Diego, 
California, are: R. E. Harris, S. D. 
Standard Electric Corp., president; C. 
W. Kinmore, Kinmore Electric Co., vice 
president; Charles Kerridge, George Bel 
sey Co., treasurer; and directors: H. L 
Benbough, Benbough’s; Taylor Brown, 
Parmalee Dohrmann Co.; Harry Calla 
way, Thearle Music Co.; A. K. Cham 
berlain, Refrigeration Equipment Co.; 
Paul Dupont, Walkers; Elmer B. Hazie, 


S. D. Auto Electric Co.; William Powell, 
Coast Electric Co.: Ben Rogers, Fire 
stone Service Stores; P. P. Schmitt, 


Schmitt Furniture Co.; Weinstock, 
Electric Service Co.; and Lou Weise, 
Weise, Ltd. J. Clark Chamberlain re- 


mains secretary-manager 
* * * 


Clyde Chamblin of the California Elec 
trical Company and past president of the 
Contractors Association, both local and 
national, has been honored by appoint 
ment on the panel of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 


* 


A. E formerly with the Van 
the Canadian General 
Electric Company, is now manager of the 
Edmonton, \lberta office of that company 
J. McAllister, of Edmonton, is being 
transferred to Vancouver 


Ormsby, 
couver office of 


New Openings 


The 
gan, Utah, 
to its main 
of its electric 


lo h 


Anderson Company of Lo 
has recently opened an annex 
store, for the better display 
appliance line. Perry Gar 


is department manager The sales 


force has a campaign on to sell $10,000 
worth of appliances in a month's time 
* * 

A new store in Telluride, Colorado, is 
the Modern Electric & Music Company, 
R. E. Smith manager. He will handle 
a complete line of electric appliances and 
musical instruments. 

* 
Increase in the sale of electrical ap- 


pliances has led Conrad Sanders of Lund, 
Idaho to remodel and enlarge his store, 
adding a line of home furnishings. 


New Campaigns 


With 42 per cent of Utah homes al- 
ready cooking by electricity and with 
5.000 water heaters in use on the lines 
f the Utah Power and Light Company, 
Utah dealers have set out to sell an 
additional 600 ranges and 100 water heat- 
ers in a two-month fall promotion. Plans 
for this “Reap More Profits” harvest 
campaign were outlined by W. A. Huck- 
ins, sales manager of the Utah Power 
and Light Company. The promotion in 


cludes radio spot announcements as well 
as attention in the regular home service 
program, 50 outdoor and news- 
paper advertising. Members of the dealer 
sales promotion staff will assist dealers 
in formulating and carrying out their 
plans 


posters, 


* * * 


Under way in the territory of the Idaho 
Power Company are the three fall activi 


ties started Sept. 2nd, with dealers and 
power company participating in a range 
and water heater promotion. On the 


schedule is the sale of 1,200 water heat- 
ers, 17,000,000 watts in lamp globe sales 
and 1,200 light conditioning units. Deal- 
ers are offered a bonus of $5 for the sale 
of a 40-gal 


or larger all-electric water 
heater Advertising and promotional 
help, billboards, radio and bill stuffers 


will aid the campaign. The total volume 
of sales is expected to run in the neigh- 
borhood of $188,000. 


Meetings Held 


Despite war shortages of supplies and 


eightened credit terms, the electrical in- 
dustry was well represented at the 
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Western 


NEWS FLASHES 


Pacific Exhibition at Vancou- 
ver, B. C., this year. Among the exhibi- 
tors were McLennan, McFeely & Prior 
Ltd., Wosk’s, Ltd. Beatty Bros., the 
Hudson Bay Company, Beach Foundry, 
Standard Electric & Radio Co., Dumont 
Electric, The Sterling Furniture Com- 
pany, Canadian Marconi Co., Y. Franks, 
Forst’s, T. Eaton Co., The Hoover Com- 
pany, Frank Johns and Buckerfield’s 
Ltd. The B. C. Electric as usual had two 
displays, one in the agricultural building 
with baby pigs and cattle and an elec 
trically equipped farm kitchen, and the 
other in the main building arranged about 


Canadian 


a revolving globe, with displays of an 
educational nature dealing with kitchen 
planning, better light, fluorescent light- 


ing and a range and refrigerator display. 
* * 

Taxes, labor problems 

were discussed at the 


of the Pacific 
Wholesalers Assn., 


and priorities 
Del Monte meeting 
Division of the National 
August 28-30. Speak- 
ers included F. A. Pike, tax counsellor, 
Almon E. Roth, president of the San 
Francisco Employers’ Council, Graham 
Holabird, Los Angeles manager of the 
National Electric Products Corp. and G. 
Howard Hutchins, district manager of 


the priorities division of OPM in Los 
Angeles. Dave Smith, of the Graham 
Reynolds Company is president. 


General 


Booth of the Washington Water Power 
Company at the Spokane Valley Fair this 
fall was made attractive by the odor of 
boiling chili sauce cooking in an electric 
roaster. Products canned by a customer 
in her electric oven were used in the 
company’s display, sharing interest with 
a demonstration of lighting adapter fix- 
tures. Other exhibits displayed electrical 
appliances as well. The 4-H girls bor- 
rowed a roaster for their cake baking 
demonstration, and the Methodist church 
ladies used the company’s coffee maker. 
An electric mixer and a hot plate for 
kitchen use were also in demand. 


* * * 


Credited to the selling ability of Rus- 
sell Waldron of the Russ Electric Com- 
pany of Tremonton, Utah is the record 
of twenty adequate wiring certificates 
awarded to the twenty new homes which 
have been constructed within recent 
months in that district. These homes 


100,000th Speed Queen 


Officials of Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., 


Ripon, Wisconsin, are preserving this 


Model 810 Speed Queen washer as a symbol of the best year to date in the 


company's history. 


Ryder, 


The 100,000th 1941 Speed Queen rolled off the assembly 
line at the Ripon, Wisconsin, plant early in the second half of the year. 


L. W. 


general sales manager, reports unit sales for the first nine months 
exceeded total sales for any previous calendar year. 


Left to right in the photo 


are H. A. Bumby, president; L. W. Ryder, general sales manager; W. A. Pear- 
son, production manager; and R. A. Fish, plant superintendent. 
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ABC-O-Matic ‘Unveiled 
Wisconsin State Fair 


First public appearance of Altorfer 
Brothers Company's new Abc-o-matic 
washer took place August 15 at the 
Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee with 
Walter Bones of the Minneapolis branch 
officiating. 


are attractive in detail, kitchens being al 
electric, of the type people read abo 
in national magazines. 


* * * 


Organized groups of housewives ai 
relief societies of southern Utah hay 
been offered a series of programs on ele 


trical Subjects by the Utah Power ar 
Light Company’s sales promotion 4d 
partment. These include illustrated le 


tures and demonstrations on the subjects 
of lighting, range and refrigerator us 
small appliances, kitchen planning an? 
adequate wiring. Several groups hav 
already taken advantage of this offer 


* * * 


Following the rate reduction whi 
went into effect on the lines of the Pacit 
Power and Light Company last Ma 
33,223 customers were called upon, t 
inform them of the new rates and ways 
of applying the savings to secure mor 
service from electricity. The resultir 
business represented $186,796 E.A.R., 
96.5 per cent of quota. 


That the cost for residential servi 
in the “Inland Empire” now averages les: 


than 1.7¢ per kw.-hr., or less than ha’! 
the national average, was the subject | 
recent publicity by the W ashington Wat 
Power Company. 

San Diego's Electric Show is schedule 
for November 25-30. October has bee! 
a month of radio promotion in this sout! 
ern California city, featuring 50,000 radi 
logs obtainable from dealers’ stores. 


* * 


Electric roasters with automatic time! 
as a means of having dinner ready after 
the football game was an appeal used 
by the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany in October customer publicity. A 
free trial in the home is offered. 


“Why not start Christmas buying | 
October?” suggests the Southern (a! 


fornia Edison Company’s customer pub! 
cation. Pre-installment 
weekly or monthly 


installments paid t 


the dealer or Edison store for Chrismas 


delivery, has no government restrict:0n: 
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FLECTRIC REFRIGERATION ... 


wv Protects the Protective Foods 


_ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 


bs. Ordinances in most cities in- 
wire the consumer of a pure milk 
apply, kept safe through proper re- 
irigeration. But from the minute milk 
s delivered it is the homemaker’s 
esponsibility to keep it as cold as 
ssible. 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Release 
for Publication July 17, 1940 


NO WASTAGE OF FOOD 


“JN the interests of National De- 
fense, it is most desirable that no 
food which is produced this summer 
s allowed to go to waste.” 
Until each citizen has an adequate 
liet, all wastes of food—big or little— 
re wastes of defense resources. 


Source: Consumer Prices, Consumer Division, 
OPAC, June 30, 1941—No. 13 


YOUR REFRIGERATOR AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AGE 6: ... The Department of 
Commerce estimates that there are 
robably about 18,000,000 refrigera- 

ing al Hors running today. 
1 abou Page 6: ... It is possible for con- 
umers to help build Nationa! Defense 
y using their refrigerators efficiently, 
res any cutting down their use of power 


h ithout depriving their families of ade- 
On elk 
er 21 uate retrigeration. 


on d Page 10: . . . Keep your box at the 
ted lec Moroper temperature. 


subject] The milk compartment, right next 
or ust . 

ne angyo the ice tray unit—should be kept 
havea irom 40 to 45 degrees. 


offer ... If it is above 45 degrees you 
ren’t getting proper refrigeration. 


; Source: Consumer Prices Consumer Division 
Pacitil Office of Price Administration and Civilian 


t Ma Supply, July 17, 1941. No. 14 

pon 

wa 

e morg SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFICIENT 

foe USE OF REFRIGERATORS 

| DON’T open your refrigerator 

e any oftener or any longer than 
s actually necessary. 

et 2. Don’t put hot food or dishes in 

ha the refrigerator. 

bject of 3. Avoid quick freezing. 

» Wat 4. Turn your control down to “econ- 
my,” that is, to the lowest operating 
point, if you leave for a weekend. 

hedul 5. Defrost your refrigerator when- 

as been ever the crust of frosty ice around the 
cad ireezing unit gets one-quarter of an 


inch thick. 
6. See that your refrigerator is prop- 


erly placed in your kitchen. Your 
- timers refrigerator should be in the coolest 
ly — part of the room away from your radi- 
Se a itor, steam pipes, oven or hot sun. It 
ity. Agg™ust be placed so that the air circu- 
5 ates freely about it. 
7. Keep your refrigerator ciean— 
ll of it. 
= - 8. If your refrigerator machine runs 
r publiqg 20ticeably more than it did when it 
, with Was new, have a service man check 
pail ti up on it. 
iris‘ 


rict om Source: Office for Emergency Management, 
OPAC, August 2, 1941 


CARE OF FOOD IN SUMMER 


ORRID summer temperatures 
bring special kif®hen problems. 
Biggest problem of all is how to keep 
the family food supply in good condi- 
tion in spite of the heat and humidity. 
Milk, cream, and raw meat head the 
list of foods most likely to spoil at any 
time of year. They need to be kept at 
a temperature at least as low as 45 
degrees Fahrenheit. Take special pre- 
cautions with raw meat, because this 
may spoil enough to.make it dangerous 
to eat and still have no “off” odor or 
taste. 

Cooked egg dishes—These are wor- 
thy of special attention in any season. 
And many a case of summer food pois- 
onings can be traced to them. Cream 
puffs, potato and other salads made 
with an egg dressing, sandwiches from 
eggs, devilled eggs, and custards all 
spoil quickly. Make them the day you 
want them. Keep them in the refrig- 
erator up to the time you eat them. 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Released 
for Publication August 6, 1941. Information 
for the Press—202-42 


REFRIGERATOR ESPECIALLY IM- 
PORTANT FOR MEAT AND 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


[TH food prices inching upward 

from month to month, it becomes 
increasingly important that none of 
the food we buy should go to waste 
because of spoilage. And there's no 
single piece of home equipment quite 
so helpful in food preservation as the 
refrigerator. Especially in the good 
old summertime. 

The coldest spot of that refrigerator 
should be dedicated to dairy products 
and meat. Both ought to have a tem- 
perature of 45° F. or below especially 
if they are to be kept more than 24 
hours. 

A good rule is to buy meat as near 
as possible to the time it is to be 
prepared. There may be as much as 6 
per cent loss in meat weight in some 


types of home refrigerators in 24 | 
It depends upon the refrigera- 


hours. 
tor you have, as well as upon the size 
of the meat piece, the extent of the cut 
surface exposed, and the amount of fat 
on it. 

With chopped or ground meats, like 
hamburger and fresh sausage, good 
refrigeration is doubly important. Such 
meats are usually made from small 
pieces, and as such have had greater 
chances of contamination in the meat 
market. And the very act of grinding 
a meat means increased possibility of 
contamination. Grinding releases meat 
juices. It distributes whatever bac- 
teria may be present. It gives bacteria 
a larger surface to grow upon. Hence, 
such meats should be cooked soon. 


Source: The Market Basket by Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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UPPER—This shows one of many arrangements possible with MORTON'S standard 
units. At the extreme left is the Cooking and Serving Center. Next is the Package 


} ae gual and Preparation Center. At right is the Receiving and Storage 
nter. 


LOWER—This arrangement along one wall includes the Cooking and Serving Center, 
and Package Ensemble—Cleaning and Preparation Center. 


MORTON ALL WELDED 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Morton Kitchens 
Insure Your Future 


Of course, Morton has experience—40 years of it! And 
quality, too (some of the most deluxe installations in the 
United States are Morton-made). But—what's most im- 
portant to you is the MERCHANDISING being done with 
these units by wide-awake retailers. Morton's 3-step plan 
does it—easily. First, there's a PACKAGE ENSEMBLE— 
standard units (including a sink) for 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10-foot 
walls. That takes care of the Cleaning and Preparation 
Center of the kitchen. Second—there’s a standard unit 
for the Receiving and Storage Center (around the re- 
frigerator). Third—the kitchen is completed with a Cook- 
ing and Serving Center. 


IT’S A TREMENDOUS MARKET! The future of the steel 
kitchen business is where the refrigerator was a decade 
or so ago. You don’t have to be an engineer, an archi- 
tect or a building contractor to sell and 
install Morton Steel Kitchens. Anyone 
who has sold home appliances can now 
merchandise steel kitchens—thanks to 
MORTON’S complete standardized 


units. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF 
NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


5105-43 West Lake Street, Chicago Est. 1901 
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THE BIG SMALL APPLIANCE FOR 


ALL MODELS CERTIFIED 
BY ELECTRICAL 
TESTING LABORATORIES 


You bet it’s BIG! From all over the country 
BROILKING orders for Christmas are piling 
in... and we're getting them out just as 
But 
Uncle Sam is our biggest customer right now, 
and the major part of our effort and resources 
must go “all out” for defense. So if we can’t 
ship you quite as many BROILKINGS as 
you d like, or get them to you quite as fast 
as you need them, you'll know it’s for a good 
reason but you can count on getting 
your share of our production. 


fast as our national safety permits. 


Stop in and see us! 

NATIONAL HOUSEWARES SHOW 
Room 855, Palmer House, Chicago 
INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
1033 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Models listing from $8.25 to $16.75 


(Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher) 
Aristocrat Model 400 shown above. 


Regent Model 551 with double lock- 


hinge cover shown at right. 


* 


AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRIC table BROILER 


* 
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Appliances Defend the Public Health 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7? 


center of the coal range cooked prod- 
uct were not destroyed as they were 
on the bottom and edges. This is quite 
different with the dish turned out of 
an electric range which produces a 
bacteria free food. 


Even the Toaster ... 


Even the electric toaster gives mag- 
nificent protection against bacteria. 
The intense electric heat sterilizes all 
surface becteria on the bread, and that 
is where disease germs usually roost. 

Electric refrigeration today is a life 
saver not because it kills germs but 
because it prevents their multiplying. 
In the chill of electric refrigeration, 
bacteria of a harmful nature do not 
have a chance to multiply into really 
alarming numbers. For example, a 
cream sauce, considered by doctors the 
most dangerous vehicle of ptomaine, 
can develop quite deadly qualities at 
room temperature. If kept in a re- 
frigerator the lethal potentialities are 
kept down. Sea food, which along with 
cream sauces, is responsible for most 
of the sickness that people pick up at 
restaurants and hotels, is also pro- 
tected by refrigeration. 

Every child who has pored over 
English history knows how the Black 
Death killed off half the population of 
England in the Dark Ages. What he 
does not know is the fact that the 
Bubonic Plague, which did this devas- 
tation, is still carried about by rats 
and the world is still subject to its 
malign influence. 


—and Kitchen Cabinets 


While possibly they have never 
thought of it, the makers of steel 
kitchen cabinets have done more to 
shut off the rat as a dweller in human 
habitation than anything else. Mr. Rat 
lives with the family because he finds 
plenty to eat lying about. Food stored 
behind steel is beyond his reach and 
homes that harbor mice and rats are 
steadily steadily growing scarcer. 
Elimination of contact with rats cuts 
down the chances of contracting the 
dread Bubonic plague, should an epi- 
demic ever start. 

In addition to the plagues that sweep 
the earth, and generally do so in war- 
time, there are many types of bac- 
teria which are constantly tossed into 
every home daily and which can raise 
all sorts of merry hell with the family’s 
health. It is interesting to note some 
of the most familiar ones and the 
extent to which they will stay alive 
after being deposited in the home: 

1. Staphylococcus. A pus forming 
germ that causes boils. Lives as long 
as there is moisture, generally 24 to 
48 hours. Handkerchiefs keep alive a 
lot of them. 

2. Micrococcus catarrhalis. This fel- 
low causes cold in the head, and will 
stay alive for 24 to 48 hours. 

3. Streptococcus. This chap causes 
skin infections and blood poisoning and 
the like. He will live in moisture fully 
half a week. 


NOVEMBER, 


4. Tuberculosis. Generally scat:ered 
about the premises by someone sneez. 
ing. Will live two or three months in 
a dark place. The cause of 
trouble.” 

5. B. diphtheria. Stays alive for 34 
hours. 

6. Tetanus. Picked up off manure 
piles. Lives indefinitely. 

7. Epidernaphycosis. 
fungus that causes 
Lives indefinitely. 


“lung 


This is a 
athlete’s foot. 


Vacuum Cleaning Bugs 


Believe it or not, the humble vacuum 
cleaner comes into its own as a great 
blessing against these type of disease 
bugs. Most bacteria, as you know, re- 
spond to the law of gravity like any- 
thing else and usually comes to rest on 
the floor. While the vacuum cleaner 
is not a sterilizing agent, nevertheless 
the friction it gives rugs acts as a 
mechanical means to sweep away 
great many of the bacteria off the car- 
peting which have come to rest there 
Eight times out of ten Mr. Germ i 
picked up and whisked into the vacuw 
cleaner bag. A home that is kept clear 
and spotless is a healthier home be- 
cause there are fewer germs about t 
take a crack at the family. 

Air conditioning, even the attic fan, 
deserves a great deal of credit for pro- 
longing human life. “Life is a matter 
of balance,” said the M.D. that Exec- 
TRICAL MERCHANDIZING interviewed 
“Let some terrifically hot days come 
along and upset this balance—or some 
cold ones for that matter—and if the 
person is old or ailing, loss of life 
may result as an upset of this balance 
It is by preventing Nature from put- 
ting too great a strain on their vitality 
that these people are enabled to live 
happily to much greater ages. Thi 
same is true of warm uniform heat 
throughout the house during the bit- 
ter cold days of winter.” 

About 40 years ago the averagé 
human being only expected to live to 
be 51 years old. Today he can con- 
fidently count on 65 and if he is in his 
middle 40’s today he can look forward 
to a much longer span than that. Room 
coolers, attic fans, stokers and oil 
burners actually do prolong life. 


Profit and Health 


It is a strange phenomena, the public 
health authorities say that virtually no 
manufacturer of electrical appliances 
or other household modernization 
equipment rarely makes them with 4 
view of protecting health. The man 
who puts out and sells these appliances 
acts from the standpoint of making a 
profit, yet a byproduct of his work is 
longer life and a_ healthier home. 
Everytime a new milestone is reached 
with electrical appliances, a corre- 
sponding one is achieved in public 
health standards. So without 
ciently realizing it the electrical appli- 
ances dealer has been one of the fore- 
most benefactors to his commun ty 
that the country has ever known. 
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fLECTRIC VACUUM CLEANING 


Control Dust and Its Dangers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


er sq. in., while another adjacent 
area. after being washed with a cloth 
rinsed in very hot water, contained 
spout 110 bacteria per sq. in. Still 
another area was washed with bi- 
chloride of mercury (1-1000) then 
rinsed with sterile water and covered 
with a jar until dry—this was found 
to be practically sterile. The average 
ff the results of these four experi- 
ments showed that a moderately clean 
foor contains about 385 per cent bac- 
teria. While this per cent seems large, 
it must be said, in view of the results 
{ other experiments, that a very 
large part of the bacteria removed 
from the floor in cleaning goes into 
the air and settles back on the floor 
gain, where only a broom is used. 

Tests made with a patented oil 
broom showed that the use of this de- 
vice increased the number of bacteria 
m the floor due, apparently, to the 
lificulty of cleaning the broom. 

The efficiency of several types of 
vacuum cleaners was tested, and it was 
found that on an average from 74 
to 89 per cent of the bacteria was re- 
moved from a clean floor with the 
vacuum cleaner. According to the 
report, these experiments were carried 
ut on a bare floor. The report closed 
is follows: “For carpeted floors, up- 
holstered surfaces and for dusting, 
vacuum cleaners are superior to the 
rdinary carpet sweeper, broom or 
luster, both as savers of energy and 
from the sanitary point of view” 

With 80 per cent or more of the 
house dirt on the floor, the vacuum 
‘leaner’s biggest task is to keep the 
rugs clean, not only on the surface, 
but down to the base as well. And in 
removing all this dust and dirt, the 
vacuum cleaner is prolonging the life 
of the rugs and carpets. For, unless 
the accumulation of dust, dirt, sand 
and grit is removed from floor cover- 
ings frequently, pressure of foot-steps 
will cut off the nap, shortening the 
normal wearing capacity. 

Floor cleaning of course, is only a 
small portion of the service per- 
formed in the home by the vacuum 
cleaner of today. Manufacturers have 
added to and improved attachments 
that come with cleaners until now it 
is possible to clean venetian blinds, 


mattresses, pillows, books, clothes, 
lurs, piano keyboards and_ strings, 
radio innards, bedsprings, kitchen 


floors, window screens, moldings and 
door tops, not to mention the inacces- 
sible corners and crevices along wall 
boards, upholstered furniture and 


hangings, all without scattering the 
lust. 


Moth Prevention 


Moth prevention is another import- 
ant service which the vacuum cleaner 
renders. It has been estimated that the 
innual moth damage in the United 
States is $200,000,000. Included in 
the attachments of practically every 
leading make of cleaner today is a 
‘sprayer attachment with a supply of 
germicidal for protecting clothing, 


blankets and upholstery against these 
pests. On this subject, Neely Turner, 
assistant entomologist of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, Connecticut, says: 
“Properly used, cleaners will prevent 
serious infestations of moths in rugs 
and carpets. We have very few cases 
of clothes moth damage to rugs that 
are thoroughly cleaned once a week 
with a vacuum cleaner. However, 
houses closed for a period of a month 
or more may have damage to rugs 
from this pest. Furthermore, corners 
of rugs covered by furniture are fre- 
quently damaged by clothes moths 
unless the furniture is moved and the 
rug carefully cleaned. 

“Vacuum cleaners are also useful 
in preventing accumulations of lint 
underneath baseboards and _ other 
cracks in buildings. Several species 
of carpet beetles breed in accumulated 
lint in these places, and may emerge 
to damage woolens kept in the build- 
ing. 

“Tt is a well known fact that many 
pests which have been with us for 
years do more damage than some of 
the sensational pests which get all the 
the publicity. It is undoubtedly true 
that clothes moths cause more damage 
in the United States every year than 
is caused by the Japanese beetle and 
the European corn borer together. 
However, the corn borer and the 
Japanese beetle get most of the pub- 
licity because they are relatively new 
in this country and their damage is 
rather spectacular. Furthermore, it is 
damage to agricultural crops, and the 
country is very agricultural-crop- 
minded.” 

In citing the foregoing authorities 
on the dangers of dust in the home 
we are making no claims for the 
vacuum cleaner as a sterilizing agent. 
We are merely trying to point out the 
self evident fact that the vacuum 
cleaner is vitally essential to the 95 
per cent of American homemakers 
who do their own housework, to pro- 
tect their families from every present 
disease germs found in house dust. 


"IT DOES EVERYTHING. DO YOU WANT IT, 
OR DON'T YOU? 
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THIS RANGE 


TO YOUR CUSTOMERS | 


Plenty of room in this oven for the biggest 
bird or roast . . . for complete oven meals! 
17” wide — an extra inch that gives a lot 
of extra space! 


Plenty of sales appeal in the vented glass 
cover of the well-equipped deep well 
cooker! Note the super-efficient TK sur- 
face units — flat-topped for maximum 
utensil contact! 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: Gardner, 
Mass.; Western Offices and Plant: 
Kankakee, Ill.; Sales Offices: 1458 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago; 45 E. 17th St., 
New York; 53 Alabama St., S.W., Atlanta; 
301 N. Market St., Dallas; and 2730 — 
16th St., San Francisco. 


A popular price and a list of 
outstanding features get together 
in this Florence Electric Range to 
make it a natural for promotion 
throughout the holiday season — 
or at any other time! 

It gives you a powerful lot of 
range to sell for the price: an oven 
that’s BIG and that looks it!.. . 
well-equipped deep well cooker 
with glass cover .. . powerful 
5-heat TK surface units ... three 
roomy utensil drawers on noiseless 
slides. 

You’ll want this top-ranking 
value to sell on your floor! Write 
today for full information on Model 
E133C. 

Remember that Florence 
interchangeable accessories let 
you sell this range four different 
ways, from full 3-way auto- 
matic time control to cooking- 


top lamp alone. 
* National Defense 
workers are busy filling import- 


* * * * 
At both Gardner and 
ant War Department contracts. 


Florence serves = 

Kankakee, Florence 


This is in addition to supplying * 


Florence Heaters and Ranges for 
Defense Housing projects. 


* * * * * 


MASTER MODELS WITH INTERCHANGEABLE FEATURES 
THAT PUSH SALES UP AND HOLD INVENTORY DOWN 
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Dependability! 
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IT’S A 


YEAR 


: Oil Burning Appliances 


WITH 


Control 


A-P DEPENDABLE Oil Controls clear the road to 
BIGGER sales volume this year! Used on most leading 
Oil-Burning Appliances, they offer freedom from 
service call-backs. And that’s important—with the 
scarcity of experienced service men, They offer Fuel 
Economy—and THAT’S important, too, for the public’s 
cooperation in Defense Oil Conservation, 


But more important than all else, A-P Controls 
practically guarantee heating efficiency, comfort, and 
convenience. And if you want to add extra sales vol- 
ume, and extra customer-satisfaction, you can always 
install an inexpensive A-P THERMOSTATIC Heat 
Control Set to make Heater operation completely auto- 
matic. Home owners love this new convenience. . . « 
And it means MORE fuel conservation. 


A-P Dependable Controls offer many more advan- 
tages. The 1941 “A-P Album of Space Heater Selling” 
tells about them. Write for YOUR copy now. FREE 


to all retail salesmen. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2400 NORTH 


MILWAUKEE ® 


THIRTY — SECOND STREET 


WISCONSIN 


ELECTRIC COOKING... 


Better Nutrition 


their advice to these groups, which 
are setting out to educate the public 
on how to feed themselves and their 
families adequately with a maximum 
conservation of food. More wide- 
spread use of modern cooking equip- 
ment, of which the electric range is 
the outstanding example, is certainly 
one of the best ways of attaining this 
end. 


One in Nine Electric 


According to the best attainable fig- 
ures at the close of 1940, one in every 
nine of the homes of the United States 
in which electricity was available, did 
its cooking on an electric range. In 
the Pacific Northwest, where electric 
cooking methods have been in use 
longer than elsewhere, the figure is 
better than one home in every three. 
Seattle and its environs report that 
more than half the homes of the com- 
munity use electric ranges. There are 
vast country areas and many individ- 
ual communities on larger electric 
systems where electricity is the only 
important modern fuel used for cook- 
ing. 

Nor does this represent the whole 
picture. For so-called saturation fig- 
ures tell the story of yesterday, rather 
than today. In Portland, Oregon, for 
instance, where range saturation in 
1940 was reported as 47 per cent, the 
records show that 85 out of every 100 
new homes erected during 1940 in- 
stalled electricity as the fuel for cook- 
ing. The current demand for electri- 
cal equipment, in other words, in 
comparison with the demand for ap- 
pliances using other fuels, shows a far 
higher percentage than present use, 
or saturation, would indicate. In 
Idaho, and in many other districts of 
the Pacific Northwest, wood and saw- 
dust constitute the chief competition to 
electricity for cooking. The choice in 
this area is between the wood or saw- 
dust burning stove with all its imper- 
fections and inconveniences—and the 
cleanliness, accuracy, food and time 
saving of electrical equipment. Typi- 
cal is the case of the Idaho community 
which a little more than two years 
ago abandoned its gas plant, all 
former gas users converting their 
kitchens to electricity. If anything 
happened to prevent the use of elec- 
tricity as a fuel in that town, practi- 
cally the entire population would have 
to take to cooking over campfires in 
their backyards. 


South Going Electric 


This is no isolated picture, confined 
to one or two areas in the country. 
The South has become more and more 
electrically minded during the past 
few years. Tennessee reports an elec- 
tric range saturation of 30,8 per cent, 
Georgia of 27.2 per cent, Alabama of 
20.2 per cent. In other sections of the 
country, we find South Dakota with 
one wired home in every four using 
electrical cooking, Minnesota and 
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Michigan one in every five. hese 
are not luxury homes. Studies 
Utah have shown that not two per 
cent of the population could be con. 
sidered wealthy or even upper n iddk 
class. Since 40 per cent of the peop) 
on Utah Power and Light Company 
lines use electricity for cooking, it j; 
obvious that most of these ranges ar 
in the homes of working people, and 
a good many of them in homes oi defi- 
nitely low incomes. 

In the rural districts this situatio: 
is particularly striking. An attemp: 
has been made to find studies by Uni- 
versities or state extension depart- 
ments which are directed toward 
showing the importance of electric 
cooking equipment in the home, but 
again and again the answer was made 
that this was considered too well 
proved to require testing; that suc! 
studies were not made because they 
were not required. Miss Maud Wil- 
son, home economist of the Oregon 
Experiment Station points out that 
“where the rural homemaker is _re- 
quired outside the home to help wit! 
hatching, baby chicks, young turkeys 
seeding, planting garden, managing 
farm help, assisting with the harvest, 
or other aspects of farm work a quick 
meal fuel becomes a necessity.” She 
quotes one farm woman as saying to 
her, “In strawberry picking time w 
are lucky to get bread and milk. If | 
had an electric range, at least we'd 
get something hot.” Her department 
recommends a trash burner and elec- 
tric range in farm homes where in- 
comes permit the necessary cash ex- 
penditure for electric current. In low 
income homes, the wood range is at 
least supplemented by an electric plate 
for hot weather meals and short time 
cooking, 


Helps the Housewife, Too 


“An equally good case can be made 
for the town woman who does the 
family buying, represents the family 
in community activities, transports 
husband and children to and from 
business, school, dentist, doctor, music 
lessons, etc.,”” says Miss Wilson. “The 
typical suburban housewife who does 
these things maintains a high stand- 
ard of housekeeping and cooking with 
little or no paid help, but she leans 
heavily on electrical conveniences.” 

What will happen to these homes if 
the supply of modern electric equip- 
ment is cut off or drastically reduced? 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, serving northern California, has 
made some interesting studies on this 
point. This company sells both cheap 
natural gas and electricity over much 
of its territory, but also serves a con- 
siderable area where electricity is the 
only modern fuel. In that part of its 
territory served by electricity alone, 
one in every 3.4 homes has an electric 
range. During 1941, the number of 
electric ranges sold in northern Cili- 
fornia has been 7,850. Of these, 1,°62 
have been sold in combined gas «nd 
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rical equipment 


ectric territory, 761 in territory 
shere there is gas competition, and 


‘526 in the teritory served with elec- 
ricity only. Seventy-five per cent of 
these ranges have gone into existing 


mes, twenty-one per cent replacing 
jd ranges. Twenty-five per cent went 
ato new homes. Now suppose that 


the supply of new ranges were to be 
ut fifty per cent during 1942. Sup- 
pose also that eighty per cent of the 


ld ranges which last year were re- 


placed by new are kept in use or re- 
aired and 
equipment which definitely cannot be 
ped further is sent to the junkpile. 
That means that only 4,710 electric 


resold, so that only 


inges will be available to serve needs 


1 this territory, obviously far too 
kw, even without considering any 


ssible increase in the demand. This 
ill not meet the requirements of the 
ectrical territory alone. And, re- 
ember, every old range which can 
e continued in use is assumed to be 
‘pt in service. When we consider 
at the supply of modern gas ranges 


‘likely to be equally curtailed, it is 


wious that the shortage of modern 
oking equipment necessary to meet 
re needs of new customers and of old 
mes whose equipment must defi- 
tely be replaced, is likely to assume 
rmidable proportions. As the all- 
ectric territory of this company is 
rgely rural, the curtailment of elec- 
would fall most 
avily upon farm homes, whose 
eeds should be met if food quotas 
re to be maintained in the face of an 
evitable labor shortage. A survey 
ade by the Federal Civil Works Ad- 
inistration in 1934 in six counties 
i northern California showed 2,845 
ectric ranges in use, of which one 
every fifteen was old enough to 
eed replacement. 


Defense Housing 


Home building, of course, is bound 
be curtailed in the coming months, 
it it still will probably exceed 1941 
gures. Defense housing started late 
nd has just begun to attain its full 
roportions. Some of these housing 
‘ojects are all-electric. The new Ala- 
eda, California, naval base, which 
ill consist when completed of from 
to 800 housing units, has 600 
ectric ranges on order. From Seattle, 
he of the most active defense centers 
the country, P. C. Spowart sales- 
inager of the City Light department 
‘Seattle reports that 2,800 defense 
using units have installed electric 
king. On City Light lines alone 
iting the past year some 700 elec- 
¢ ranges have been installed each 
mth, a large proportion of them in 
mes, which, if they are not part of 
lense “housing projects,” are never- 
less housing defense workers. 

The extent to which speculative 
1 private home building will be 
tinued or expanded during 1942 is 
pendent upon government restric- 
ms. Bert W. Reynolds, manager of 


domestic sales of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, reports that a call 
on 13 prominent speculative builders 
in San Francisco and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, resulted in a statement from 
all except one that they hoped to build 
as many homes in 1942 as they did 
in 1941, provided they could get ma- 
terials. Increased incomes and forced 
growth of populations in defense areas 
would tend to stimulate private build- 
ing to whatever extent it is permitted 
to continue. 


Small Cooking Devices 


Smaller electric cooking appliances 
have their share in this story. Such 
a community as Vallejo, near the 
naval base of Mare Island on San 
Francisco Bay, where ship- 
building and refitting is carried on, 
has increased in population from 20,- 
000 to 40,000 overnight. The person- 
nel employed at the Navy Yard has 
leapt from 3,500 during depression 
times to a present figure of 22,000, 
with 30,000 promised as soon as hous- 
ing accommodations can be found for 
the workers. The town has expanded 
like an accordion, with new homes in 
every direction. Even so, thousands 
of workers have been unable to find 
places to live—and have resorted to 
trailers. Many trailer courts are to 
be found on the outskirts of the town, 
accommodating hundreds of cars. In 
addition to the regular barracklike 
housing projects, there are hundreds 
of private developments in the form 
of auto courts and emergency housing 
in which cooking and heating accom- 
modations are somewhat sketchy. 
Trailers, of course are provided with 
limited cooking facilities. Thousands 
of these families are supplementing 
their cooking equipment with electric 
roasters, electric plates, toasters, cof- 
fee makers, waffle irons, and other 
electrical conveniences which make 
life possible and food palatable and 
nourishing for the defense worker and 
his family. This condition is by no 
means growing less acute. In Vallejo 
alone there are still the 8,000 more 
workers which the navy would like to 
employ and who, with their families, 
will snap up accommodations as quickly 
as they are provided. This is but one 
defense center among the thousands 
throughout the country, ship- 
building is but one of the defense in- 
dustries which must be considered. 
Retail sales in Vallejo are up, and 
much of the money is going into elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 
and other appliances. 


Canada’s Experience 


Canada’s experience under similar 
conditions has been illuminating. Says 
W. C. Mainwaring, general sales- 
manager for the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., of Van- 
couver, B. C., “There have been some 
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PORTABLE 
HUMIDIFIER 


for Home 
and Office 


SELF-CONTAINED 
NO WIRING — NO PLUMBING 


Defense AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 


and | 
WASTED FUEL 


There is a bigger and more receptive market for 
Sanidaire now than ever before. Defense has made 
people conscious of the need for protecting health, 
saving fuel. Increased incomes enable them to buy 
more of the things that contribute to health and 
comfort. 

Sanidaire washes, cleans, filters and circulates 
humidified air. Entirely self-contained in a com- 
pact, attractive cabinet no larger than a table radio. 
No installation or service problems. No wiring — 
Sanidaire comes ready to plug in. No water or drain 
connections. 

A trial demonstration in home or office rarely 
fails to make a sale. Sanidaire still sells at last year’s 
low price, offers the same good margin of profit. The 
heating season is on — cash in on this winter profit- 
maker right away. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES! 


BEEBE BBY 
= United States Air Conditioning Corp. 
a Northwestern Terminal 
Minneapolis, Minnesota usAlRce 
Send complete details and 
. prices on Sanidaire. 
Name 
Address. 
Town 
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“SUBJECT CHANGE 
WITHOUT 


(A little preachment to readers 
of Electrical Merchandising) 


Five little words that epitomize current conditions in the 
electrical appliance industry. 


Sure, the times are out of joint. 


Sure, the business world is all cluttered up with expressions 
and catch phrases we haven't heard much about in years 
and years 


“Those were yesterday’s prices! 
There’s a war on, mister! 
“Blame it on priorities!” 
“Deliveries? lt all depends on defense!” 
“Sorry, can’t quote you prices beyond —” 


Sure, you, the appliance merchandiser confronted with fall 
and winter buying and promotion, wonder where you stand, 
and where you're headed. 


And just between us, the appliance manufacturer is in the 
same boat with you! He’s wondering what's ahead for him— 
and for his trade, his friends and customers, perhaps you 
among them! 


If your plight isn’t pleasant, think of his! 


In one hand he holds orders which a few years ago he would 
have given his soul to have, but which today may only be 
another headache. In the other hand, “orders” of a different 
kind—from Washington—marked “Priorities!’’"—and letters 
from his suppliers “regretting that conditions over which 
they have no control .. . ete... . ete... .” 


But take heart, you Distributors and Dealers! It is to the 
everlasting credit of the electrical appliance manufacturers 
that, in the emergency, they have risen to new heights of 
resourcefulness, in their efforts to serve Country—and cus- 
tomers! Give them a break, and a breathing spell! 


They're going to come through with even better products; 
they're going to keep up their trade contacts and promo- 
tions; and they are going to help you get your share of that 
bigger, fatter “consumer's dollar!” 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC COOKING... 


Better Nutrition at Lower Cost 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


interesting developments in the last 
two years that make a labor saving 
and food saving cooking medium more 
essential than in the past. In the first 
place, due to increased war activities, 
it is becoming almost impossible to 
obtain servants. This applies even 
more to Eastern Canada than it does 
in British Columbia. The result is 
that the housewife has to make the 
best use of every moment of her time. 
Girls who formerly were engaged in 
housework are finding more remunera- 
tive and pleasant employment in war- 
time factories. Despite a limited con- 
trol by the Government of prices, the 
cost of living in Canada has increased, 
particularly the cost of food. This 
makes it necessary to obtain the very 
best of cooking results, with as little 
food shrinkage and waste as possible, 
and for this reason both modern gas 
and electric ranges and refrigerators 
fill a much wanted need when com- 
pared with other forms of cooking 
and food preservation, 

“Another factor that has appeared 
in the last few months is the increased 
difficulty of obtaining and the in- 
creased cost of other forms of fuel— 
fuel oil, sawdust, coal and wood, etc. 
The use of gasoline and fuel oils is 
being restricted and prices have been 
increased. Sawdust waste, which is a 
very fuel used in a great 
many kitchen ranges, is also becoming 


common 
scarce and very expensive, due to 
greatly increased demand without fur- 
ther production being available at an 
economical Electric and gas 
rates are not subjeot to the frequent 
market variations in cost and consid- 
ering the present prices asked for 
other forms of fuel, both electric and 
gas cooking are two of the most eco- 
nomical methods available.” 

This testimony is corroborated from 
this country, where the home econo- 
mist of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration reports, “In many communi- 
ties electricity is the cheapest form 
of fuel by far. Even in the country 
districts where normally wood is in 
great abundance [this is the forest 


cost. 


country of the Pacific Northwest, ; 
member] we find it unavailable }, 
cause of labor shortage in this en 
gency.” Districts which use Buta 
or “bottled gas” will have to face ; 
fact that this product is being 4; 
to fortify ordinary gasoline in 

production of high-octane aviat 
fuel. The demand for this type of ga 
oline is bound to increase by trem 
dous bounds as the defense progr, 
gets into its stride. 

But to return to British Colum); 
“An additional feature,” adds \ 
Mainwaring, referring to the wart: 
requirements for electrical cooki: 
equipment in Canada, “is that alm 
every housewife is voluntarily wor 
ing for one of the wartime organiz 
tions—Red Cross, Bundles for Br 
ain, Navy, Army and Air Force Un 
Women’s Auxiliaries, etc. All of t 
work takes a lot more of time 
means absence from the home, wh 
in turn requires the use of the n 
labor saving appliances in the hor 

“In the rural districts 
our Company, there is a 


served 
constat 
increasing difficulty in obtaining 
type of farm help. For this 
there has never been such interest 


reas 


all types of farm appliances, such 
milkers, water 
cubators, 


systems, pumps, 
farm motors, ¢ 
farm laborer of the 
cases, already joi 
unit of the ar 
or has changed over to wartime 3 
dustry work, and the farmer has n 
to take advantage of ever poss 
labor-saving device. This has an 
portant bearing on food productiot 
Our own country’s homes are d 
tined in all probability to go throu 
the same cycle of rising food co 
need for conserving food and nut 
tional values, househ 
assistants, increasing demands on 
housewife’s time, and shortage of ot! 
fuels. Electrical cooking equipmé 
is destined to become more at 
than less important in the Ameri 
home as the defense program p 


brooders, 
The casual 
has, in many 
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“GENTLEMAN, | NOW PROPOSE A TOAST TO MR. MERRIWEATHER" 
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their coal and wood ranges. 
inding that electricity has brought 
‘9 their farms the possibility of cook- 


‘ime and effort. 


‘he range to be cleaned up. 


ELECTRIC COOKING 


On the Farm 


By Esther Pond, State College, Pullman, Wash. 


URING the past few years 
rural electrification has been 
extended so that about 76 per 
ent, or over 66,000 rural families in 


the State of Washington are using 
dectricity. 


With electricity has come 
, great deal of electrical equipment 


spon which the farm homemaker has 
become dependent. 


Rural women have learned that 
jousework on the farm need not be 


the drudgery that they have thought 
was necessary, in order to get the 


york done. One of the biggest labor 


avers, many farm women in Wash- 


ngton have acquired is the electric 
Women from the big wheat 
elds in eastern Washington—where 
weals are prepared for ten to fifteen 


men daily, to the small acreages in 


vestern Washington, have discarded 
They are 


ang and baking with the minimum of 
There no longer is 
1el to be brought in and dirt around 
There is 
) such thing as cleaning stove pipes, 
lishing a stove, taking out ashes, 


couring blackened pans, or the an- 


wance of finding the stove poker. 
ind most important of all, they can 
0k foods at a controlled temperature, 
iereby using correct methods which 
ill preserve minerals and vitamins, 
vith the result that there is better 


butrition for the farm families. 


With the purchase of an electric 
range, homemakers show a new inter- 
st in the correct methods of cooking. 
They learn to cook vegetables in much 
ss water so that none of the minerals 
heed to be drained into the sink. They 
umm to cook vegetables quickly to 
preserve as many vitamins as possible. 
There is not as great a tendency to 

ercook food because of the desire to 
keep the electric bill at a minimum. 
vercooking is also avoided because 
he heat can be turned off immediately 
hen the food is done. Thus, the new 
juipment changes many of the habits 

i poor cooking, giving the family 
ore desirable and more appealing 

Baking, too, can be done with a 
reat deal more pleasure because the 
msewife has the satisfaction of a 
eat-controlled oven. She need not 
pend as much time watching the prod- 
het while it is baking. By using the 
trect temperature, she is likely to 
fave excellent results. Better prod- 
kts have encouraged many rural 
“omen to do more home baking. Per- 
aps more Washington families are 
iting whole wheat bread now than 

er before, because mother likes to 
tke and does such a good job in her 
ectric oven. 

Aside from saving the farm house- 
rife time and energy while working 
found the range, one of the biggest 

vs to her has been the fact that she 
an spend more time away from home 


in community and social activities. By 
preparing foods ahead of time, with 
one turn of a button she can have her 
food cooking as soon as she arrives 
home. This saves a good deal of 
time, compared to starting a wood or 
coal fire. 

If it is summertime, the job of get- 
ting supper isn’t half so bad if the 
kitchen is cool. And here again, the 
electric range saves the day—for heat- 
ing up a wood or coal stove would 
only add to the discomforts of hot 
weather. It is harder for the home- 
maker to keep physically fit and not to 
become irritable if she works over a 
hot stove, rather than an electric 
range. Excessive heat is one of the 
greatest causes of fatigue. 

Adequate storage space for the 
many supplies and utensils used at the 
range has always been a problem. With 
the new electric range, some models 
have provided storage for pans. In 
addition to this, many kitchens have 
been remodeled, with cupboard space 
built around and above the range. 
Within convenient reach to save steps 
and motions, these cupboards store 
such things used at the range as, 
cereals to be cooked, tea, coffee, tea- 
pot, coffee pot, seasonings used dur- 
ing the cooking process, serving bowls, 
and platters, lids, skillets, and other 
stove equipment. 

One of the handicaps in regard to 
the use of an electric range used to 
be the rate paid for the electric cur- 
rent. The reduced rates which are in 
effect today, make it possible for any 
family to cook as cheaply with elec- 
tricity as with any other fuel. It is 
a good deal less trouble and always 
ready, so many modern housewives 


find that it meets their needs per- 
fectly. 
There are many rural women in 


Washington who have planned for a 
new electric range this year; they 
have made their do as 
long as they can. There has to be a 
new stove if meals for the family and 
the hired help are to go on. The 
women’s job is to keep the family 
healthy. Only good food, well pre- 
pared can do this. The housewife, too, 
must keep efficient. She must have 
the kind of equipment which will al- 
low her to do her job well, and yet 
give her free hours to carry on other 
activities demanding her time. 

The electric range has become a 
permanent piece of equipment in every 
farm home where it has been used 
correctly. A few farm families in 
Washington have two of them to meet 
the demands for large quantities of 
food. 

With good food habits established 
and with improved habits of efficiency 
in meal preparation, rural women in 
Washington are serving their fami- 
lies better, and would find it diffi- 
cult if it were not possible to replace 
their range or to get repairs when 
they are needed. 


wood stoves 
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RANGE UNITS 


DEALERS! Set your sights ahead for 
maximum range sales. You can do it 
with Chromalox-equipped ranges. 

The seven-heat feature is just 
one of the star-spangled, knockout 
sales boosters. This feature gives 
greater cooking flexibility, closer 
cooking uniformity. It transforms the 
electric range into a real precision 
instrument for the modern, stream- 
lined, efficient kitchen. 

Dig down deeper into this Chroma- 
lox treasure chest of sales ammunition 
and show buyers how Chromalox 
units have a much greater contact 
area—up to 250% greater than any 
other metal enclosed unit. Remem- 
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PRINCIPAL SiG MUAY 


When you buy Signal Products you know they 
are good value for the price. 
Moderate prices have made Signal ao leader 
in the fan and ventilator field. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ber, contact cooking is low-cost cook- 
ing. This feature alone will produce 
sales. 

Add to this the economy of two- 
units -in-one with selective cooking 
areas to fit small as well as large 
utensils. Here is a real money-saver 
for every user. Emphasize this feature 
to every potential customer. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK "HOW TO 
SELL MORE RANGES" and get ready 
to lay down a profit-winning, sure- 
fire sales barrage. Sell ranges 


equipped with Chromalox units. 
Use these units for replacements, 
too—they fit all ranges. 


Quality and 
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JUST 


A Major Improvement in 
Attachment Plugs .. . 
%& NO MORE BARE WIRE 
%& NO MORE SHORT CIRCUITS 
% EASY TO ATTACH 
% UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
%& SAFER FOR PUBLIC USE 

Write for Sample and Details. 


THE WATERBURY co. 


WATERBURY 


CONNECTICUT 


*RISING STAR on YOUR 
SALES HORIZON... 


MILLIONS NEED this “Mod- 
ern Aid to Dental Hygiene” 
— according to alarming rec- 
ords of Draft Boards. Enthusi- 
astic Thousands are daily 
Proving the benefits 
of the TOOTH- 
MASTER — helping 
themselves to 
healthier gums, pro- 
tection against Gin- 
givitis, Pyorrhea, 
effective, scientific 
teeth cleansing. Uses 
UP - AND - DOWN 
Action recom- 
mended by Dentists 
for over 8 years. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Esquire 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker Oral Hygiene 


Only $Q.95 


UNDERWRITERS APPROVED 


Extra Rubber Gum Massages and 
Toothbrushes available in 5 colors for 
the whole family. 


Write for PROMOTIONAL DETAILS 
and Counter Display 


ELECTRIC MOTOR CORPORATION 


1205 Stote Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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OWS, 


GOOD LIGHTING... 


for Eyesight Conservation 


rebuild, renovize, and discard consid- 
erable numbers of floor and_ table 
lamps that are just wasteful users of 


light due to improper proportions and 
shades having poor reflecting qualities. 
Even with a well-proportioned lamp 
for the work, a good reflecting shade 
will increase the light by 50 percent. 
But the composite difficulty lies still 
the room is short about three 
pieces of and the total 
averages 300 watts 
per living correspondingly 
under what it should be. Ceiling fix- 
tures and some wall brackets exist but 
of designed for 
producing effective illumination values 


deeper, 
equipment 
wattage which now 


roonl is 


few these were ever 


for reading, writing, sewing and other 
close visual work so they can only be 
called upon to fill in and to produce 
moderate amounts of general lighting. 
In themselves few could handle the 


wattage to do more important lighting 


work and in most instances it would 
not be very economic to do so. 

This is surely further evidence of 
the modest level of lighting that pre- 
vails generally and a trip through all 


of the rooms of the house would supply 
a corresponding story. The kitchen, 
sometimes called the best lighted room 
in the has a center fixture 
averaging close to 80 watts. After 17 
of advocating a simple white 
glass enclosing globe to soften shad- 
to assist in directing light down- 
ward, still nearly 30 percent of the 
fixtures consist of a bare lamp. The 
100-watt lamp only provides a reason- 


home, now 


years 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


There seems to be no regular plan 
for children to study and correspond- 
ingly there is no regular well-lighted 
place for their homework. That the 
work which was seriously begun six 
to seven years ago, has made a definite 
impression upon the country may be 
noted and felt, in fact, figures abound 
to add to the proof. 

That it needs to be continued is also 
very apparent since the raising of the 
experience level of the great masses 
of our people is no easy thing to effect. 
The first important phases of gearing 
the industry to the 
fected and certain 
have crystallized. It all seems like a 
part of raising our people to one of the 
phases 
which we rightfully cherish. The 
means to effecting it comes at so wide 
a price range, beginning at the most 
modest level, that practically every 
family can afford to buy and operate 
it. 

The work has just begun,—the gains 
achieved have been rather hard earned. 
To the limit of available resources and 
manpower (largely done by women up 
to this time) continued efforts should 
be expended to hold the experience 
gains of the consumer. This need not 
call for merchandise nor increased 
consumption of power if both of these 
so restricted that they are not 
available. If we can keep our people 
using light and their eyes with the de- 
gree of care and understanding that 
they now have acquired, 


become 


able value in the center of the room able to go forward at an accelerated 
so the average of 80 watts leaves much rate at any time or place the econom- 
to be desired. ics of the situation are freed. 
. 
Testimony From the Public 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
side of it—the “arduous lifting, toil- The radio brings education and en- 
some carrying, monotonous health-  tertainment to the home, broadens the 
sapping sparingness in its use. But outlook, keeps the family at home, 
with an electric pump—our home is provides relaxation. Sun lamps build 
cleaner and more healthful, our sur- up a reserve to combat disease, pro- 
roundings pleasanter. The money vide beneficial sunlight in privacy and 


saved by raising and canning more 
of our food can be spent for other 
things for better living.” Running 


water in the farm home means: 


Comfort, convenience, health 

Easier washways 

Fire protection 

Better crops and gardens 

Healthier livestock 

Better personal cleanliness and health 
Better and cleaner homes 


Electric ironers came in for tribute 
in their saving of time and energy, 
while producing better results. One 
mother, whose husband required a 
clean white uniform daily, said, 
“Formerly three days a week were 
given to ironing for children and 
husband. Now I sit at my ironer 
and with very little effort have my 
work done in three hours. I am no 
longer the tired, irritated wife and 
mother, but a companion to my 
family.” 


at convenience, promote restful slum- 
ber, benefit family health. The electric 


dishwasher eliminates germs, does 
away with dishcloths, saves hands, 
save dishes, removes drudgery. It is 


extolled as the only sanitary method 
of dishwashing. 

The electric heating pad brought out 
testimonials from individuals 
who had found its warmth and comfort 
invaluable in sickness, or in helping in 
family emergencies. One working 
man told how the life of his wife 
and new born baby had been saved 
because an electric heating pad was 
available at a crucial time. 

Other appliances mentioned, were: 
Thermostats, razor, motor, food mixer, 
roaster, toaster, X-ray, sterilizer, 
heater, clock, sewing machine, vibra- 
tor, coffee maker, cream separator, 
milking machine, switch button, hot- 
plate, incubator, brooder, hair dryer, 
waffle iron, grill and fan. 


some 
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task has been ef- | 
far flung results | 


of the ways to better living | 


we shall be | 


NEVER BEFORE SO MUCH PRACTICAL 
HELP FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
IM A SINGLE VOLUME... 


Just out 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
7TH EDITION 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 
for 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


| The great, standard, handy-reference com 
pilation of fundamental theory. standard 
| data, and practice, from all fields of ele; 
trical engineering now thoroughly 
vised, brought completely up to date, ne 
topics added. 


The glass 
accepted 


eals on 
e additi 
r boilin 


mall elec 


Editor-in-Chief, ARCHER E. KNOWLTO 


Associate Editor (for 
of Electrical World 

New Format. Seventh edition of the Standa 
Handbook now in standard textbook size 
permitting larger type and illustrations, mo 
material in convenient form, fuller indexing 
a more useful book in all ways. 
Contributors now number 102—every sectic 
given specialized, expert treatment, to assu 
you most authoritative and dependabla inic 
mation. 


Thousands of useful facts in these 


@ Units and Conversion Wiring Design—Co 
Factors mercial and Indu 
@ Electric and Magnetic trial Buildings 
Circuits @ 
@ Measurements @ Industrial Power 4 
Properties of Materials 
| jectric Heating a 
+ Welding 
| portation 
and @ Electrochemistry a 
Electrometaliurgy 
and © Batteries 
| @ Wire Telephony 
| @ | and Conver- Telegraphy 
| @ Prime Movers @ Electronics and Eb 
@ Power Plant Eco- wen 
nomics @ Radio and Car 
© Power System Elec- Communication 
trical Equipment @ Codes and Standa 
@ Power Transmission Practices 
@ Power Distribution @ Electrophysics 
Price—$8.00 
Tens of thousands of en- 


gineers have benefitted 
from former editions of 
the Standard. With this 
up-to-date edition you 
will too. On hand when 
you need it, the book 
gives security in trouble- 
some situations, saves dol- 
lars, hours, and effort by 
giving the right, depend- 
able answer at the right 
time. Take this easy step 
that may mean so much 
to you later. 


Send this coupon today for 
10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me the new 7th edition Standard Han«book 
for Electrical Engineers for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will send you $%.™ 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
(We pay postage on orders accompanied by rt 
mittance.) 

Name 


City and State 


Position ... 


F.E.M. 
8. and Canada only 


Company 
(Booka sent on approval in U. 
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SCREW ON THE CAP a 
| 
and Joothbrush Foothmaster 
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sMALL APPLIANCES ... 


L 


ce com 
andard: 


The glass coffee-maker has become the 
accepted standard for the American 
breakfast table 


of ele ‘ 
shl ; eals on their electric roasters (with 
aes ie addition of a two-burner hotplate 


r boiling water, etc.) and with a 
mall electric refrigerator and water 
WLTOMeater have provided themselves with 
ng) || the necessities of electrical house- 
eping at a minimum expenditure. 


Standewiundreds of such families cook on 
ak size viel iP h 
ns, mo ese devices 1 1e region oO oug - 


sdexing-Mecepsie, N. Y., where special efforts 
ive been made by the power company 
y sectioft) bring the benefits of electrical liv- 
to assuiie within the reach of even the low- 
bla into A 
st of incomes. The lessons contained 
the experiences of these families 
these B -. fast being adopted in other sections 
NS Bi the country. 
sign—comy Lhe whole tempo of modern Ameri- 
ies een living, as a matter of fact, has 
n een geared to the trouble-free, con- 
Power @enient and inexpensive electrical 
eating America’s time is kept elec- 
in trammrically through the use of millions of 
mistry agpcctric clocks in homes, offices and 
allurgy ‘tories. Their individual mechan- 
phony apis, geared to the rhythmic pulsations 
i the local power plant, keep more 
‘curate time than the finest Swiss 
nd cwmpatches. And yet they may be bought 
4 Stanwa@eor a fraction of the cost of a fine 
itch, are relatively trouble-free and 
nserve the resources which would 
mally go into the manufacture of 
n equal number of the ordinary me- 


and El 


sics 


for Economy and Convenience 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


chanical spring time-piece. 

Heating pads conserve the enormous 
amount of rubber which went into the 
manufacture of hot water bottles and, 
incidentally, save the fuel which would 
go into heating water for the old- 
fashioned bed-comiorter. Cheap, safe 
and convenient, they exemplify the 
modern way of doing things. 

Millions of men today shave electri- 
cally. Gone are all the necessity for 
constant replacement of steel razor 
blades and razors, of shaving creams 
and brushes. The electric shaver has 
relegated them to the junk-heap. 

Similarly with baby’s bottle warmer 
and bottle sterilizer. Here again, the 
considerable savings in fuel which 
were formerly required for the intri- 
cate process of heating milk bottles 
and sterilizing them in boiling water, 
are all conserved with the use of a 
simple device which for a fraction of 
electrical energy performs these time- 
saving and health-giving functions. 

Wherever you look in the average 
home, some small electrical device is 
making life simpler, more convenient 
and less expensive. The old aluminum 
percolator which stood on the back of 
stove has given way to the glass 
coffee-maker or automatic electric cof- 
fee percolator. These devices have 
brought a new standard of delicious 
hot coffee to American homes which 
the wasteful and hap-hazard gadgets 
of yore could not hope to do. 

The electric roaster prepares a meal 
for an entire family—automatically— 
which once took the combined efforts 
of about three people in the old- 
fashioned kitchen. The waffle-iron and 
the sandwich grill and the casserole 
make picnic suppers, quick snacks or 
buffet meals a simple matter of putting 
in the food and snapping a switch, 

Electric fans keep the family cool 
in the summer and the office workers 
comfortable in their jobs. Ventilating 
exhaust fans whisk grime and smoke 
and cooking odors out doors both in 
homes and restaurants. Space heaters 
take the chill off small spaces and con- 
serve the family’s fuel supply. 


ATION 


Han ibook 
amination 
you $8.0 


Heating pads have come into universal use in American homes. People with 
rheumatic aches and pains find quick relief in the gentle, safe heat afforded by 


“a 1-4l this modern device which is rapidly pushing the old hot water bottle into the 
nada nly limbo of forgotten things. 
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A NEW SUBSTITUTE ALLOY FC 
NICKEL-CHROME RESISTANCE W 


m WILBUR B.DRIVER CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of ““TOPHET" the Nickel-Chrome 


TAKE IT EASY, MISTER. /D JUST LIKE TO GET ME 
SOME OF THEM NEW FANGLED WILCOX-GAY 
DISCS / BEEN HEARIN’ SO MUCH ABOUT! 


¢ 
Tr. 


SELL WILCOX-GAY RECORDING DISCS 


This fast-growing market offers steady, substantial year around profits. 
Consider these advantages: 


SMALL INVESTMENT Like “five & ten” merchandise, Wilcox-Gay 


discs produce volume and quick turnover on a small investment. 


CONSISTENT TRAFFIC-BUILDER «+ Disc buyers are steady cus- 


tomers. They afford a valuable contact for additional sales. 


READY-MADE MARKET « A huge disc market exists and is 
expanding rapidly in stride with home recording. 


Wilcox-Gay is the world’s leading manufacturer of home recording equip- 
ment and recording discs. Investigate Wilcox-Gay’s new disc-merchandis- 
ing program. Contact your Wilcox-Gay distributor or write the factory. 


WILCOX-GAY RECORDIO 


RECORDER-RADIO-PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION 
WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION «+ CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.00 per line per insertion, Minimum charge $4.00. (First line in small black face 
type.) Fractions of a line count as a line. Discount of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for 4 consecutive insertions of undisplayed ads. 


WHERE TO Buy 


Parts, Services & Accessories 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


$12.25 per inch per insertion. Contract rate on request. (An advertising inch is 
measured vertically %” on one column, There are 4 columns—48 inches to a page.) 


WASHING MACHINE 
WRINGERS 


WASHING || MACHINE 
MACHINES || TRANSMISSIONS 


A CORRECT LUBRICANT 
for Every Washing Machine 


With shortages existing in the appliance field, it is 
necessary that owners give their washing machines 
especially good care. That's why these Super- 
Lubricants are important! Our FREE Lubrication 
Chart shows correct lubricants for every make of 
machine. There is NO GUESSING. NO GAMBLING 
when FIBEROL, TRANSOL and GEAROL are used. 


FASTER, EASIER SALES 


Show this new line with the attractive counter dis- 
play pictured above. It will boost your sales and 
profits. Nothing has been spared to make this dis- Jobbers' Names were 
play snappy. colorful and appealing. The cans are 

lithographed in brilliant color binati the listed in our ad in 
display card is printed in red. yellow and black. , 

Get the FREE CARD and LUBRICATION CHART ‘the October issue of 


today. Electrical Merchan- 
BUY THESE LUBRICANTS NOW FROM gi. 
YOUR NEAREST JOBBER 3 


¢,,MID-STATES OIL COMPANY 


135 Linsdate Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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Box 


“ar | A penny Post Card... 


will bring you full and complete details of 
the best DOLLY in the world 


REFRIGERATORS and RANGES 
YEATES APPLIANCE DOLLY MFG. CO. 


Long Beach, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. 


for handling 


5037, N.L.B. Sta. 2525 W. Kilbourn Ave. 


RUBBER UPHOLSTERED 


SAFEGUARD 
Your Profits! 
Use ORANGEVILLE 


TRUCKS for han- 
dling refrigerators, 


with patented quick change ratchet nose. 
pletely rubber upholstered throughout. 
convenient sizes. Descriptive circular and 
on request. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 


Orangeville (Col. Co.) Penna. 


ranges, radios, kitchen cabinets, etc. Only truck 


—— THE HARRY ALTER CO. 


ALTER SERVICE IS PROMPT 


—and we have everything you need in 


AIR CONDITIONING 
and REFRIGERATION 
PARTS and SUPPLIES 


Write for free catalog. | 
Please use your letterhead. | 


prices 1728 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


3 CHICAGO BRANCHES, NORTH, WEST, SOUTH 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BRONX JAMAICA 


Manufacturers complete line of Floor Trucks NEWARK DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


line of business. 
many dealers everywhere. 


tion of your very own business. 
system for smaller store. 


Write today for descriptive toider 
THE KNAPHURST COMPANY 
$22 S$. Clinton Street Chicago, titinois 


FOR HANDLING ALL 


TRUCKS 
REFRIGERATORS 


No. 102 BALANCE TRUCK 
“tt Lifts and 
Carries the Leed” 


CASTER X-75 TRUCK 


A Kon No. 5 PADDED COVERS 
- for Refrigerators and 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
Especially Designed for with thick layer of cotton stitched 
APPLIANCE-RADIO DEALERS on 
A direct, easy-to-understand system, 


devised by an expert accountantin your SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. FINDLAY, OHIO) 
t is in practical use by 


Provides for cost of sales, operating FREE! yee r FREE! 


expenses, inventory to date, cost of re- Washing Machi 

- f g Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
possessions, cost of rebuilding, loss on Save money by ordering all your supplies 
trade-ins and every conceiv situa- from one lounteits source. ; 


Quality, Service, Low Prices! 


MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. _ Chieage, Ill 


SPECIALTIES Delivery vs. Delay ... 
When knowing where to find what you j 
DELIVERY and DELAY Consult the 
Y an + consult the 
Micctstc Mangte Rel and Covers advertising pages of this publication. If 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board pads the advertisements do not tell where to | 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio find what you need . . . write 
Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


NATIONAL CLA 


attention of men associated in 
responsible technical engineering 
by McGraw-Hill publications: 


The SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTIONS 
Departmental Staff 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


SSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


—at your service for bringing business needs or “opportunities” to the i 


administrative, executive, management, sales and : 
and operating capacities with the industries served 


American Machinist Electronics 
Aviation Engineering News-Record 
Bus Transportation Engineering and Mining 
Business Week sen 

urgical arkets 
Factory ‘Management 
Coal Age & Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting Product Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising Textile World 
Electrical World Transit Journal 
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EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


1881 


HE essential Earl 


element in 

Whitehorne’s contribution to the 
development of the electrical industry 
is that he saw it as a 
thought of it 
different times in his life 


whole and 
Although at 
as a journal- 
ist he served each of its several parts 
the utilities, the 


as a whole. 


wholesalers, the re- 
tail merchandiser and the 
tractors—he kept steadily in mind the 
interdependence of these parts; their 
mutual helpfulness ; 
itial of industry 
yperation; the to the 


wiring con- 


pportunities for 
the vast pote! -wide co- 


danger industry 


as a whole through short-sighted ac- 
tion by any one of its sections 
[ have never known any man who 


surpassed him in this habit of thought. 


And because his thought was 


the spring of his 


always 
not only 
viewpoint, he 
to electrical men 


action, he 
from an industry 
carried it in person 
all over the land 


wrote 


\s he became better and _ better 
known, and as the principles he advo- 
cated became increasingly the princi- 


ples of the industry, the demands upon 
his time and energy became very great. 
Never of the most robust constitution, 
he yet gave himself tirelessly. 

rhe Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, and the 
ments he saw 


growing league move- 


as most effective agencies 
tor industry and he 
tributed 


achievement. 


cooperation, 
much to their 


con- 
progress and 
Camp Cooperation, 


year after year, 


was a special delight to him, not only 


tor the lovely surroundings and the 
genuine triendships that grew strong 
there, but also because these camps 


symboltzed and implemented the 
mon purpose of the industry. 

He was a valued worker in the Com- 
mercial Section of N.E.L.A.; meetings 
and conventions of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and contractors’ he at- 
tended assiduously, and was held in 
high esteem in their councils. 

He had hoped to see, and 
worked to bring about a formal recog- 
nition made to the men who had 
worked for the industry along the lines 
he knew to be right. His was then, a 


com- 


k ng 


1941 


deep and lasting gratification upon the 
foundation of the James H. McGraw 
Awards for Electrical Men. And 
equally gratifying when the trustees 
appointed him secretary to the com- 
mittees of awards. The considerable 
burden entailed was joyfully born. He 
made the greater number of these 
awards in person, and the gatherings 
that honored the recipient, were re- 
unions with men he honored and es- 
teemed., 

He served twice as president of the 
New York Electrical Association, and 
left his mark upon that largest local 
group of electrical men and women. 

This is but an incomplete list of his 
personal services to the industry. I 
cannot name them all, many who read 
this will make their own additions. 


A a journalist he wielded a sharp 
pen. He'loved to persuade; he de- 
lighted to advocate a cause or a pro- 
gram; but he could be a fearless critic. 
When _ practices obstructive or 
unfair, when dissension arose and crit- 
icism grew bitter, Earl Whitehorne 
had his say. No subject was too hot 
for him to handle, if to speak out were 
for the general good. 

As a fellow worker he had those 
qualities of leadership, helpfulness, pa- 
tience and good humor that made work- 
ing with him a daily satisfaction. His 
kindness and encouragement to the 


were 


younger men, 
work with his colleagues and manage- 
ment made his loss a heavy one. 

Pages of this magazine bore his sig- 
nature many times over many years, 
and many more pages carried the im- 
press of his thinking. As managing 
editor of its predecessor publication, 
and as associate editor, and later edi- 
torial director of ELectrICAL MeEr- 
CHANDISING, he was a Creative force 
in appliance distribution until only a 
few years ago. Earl Whitehorne was 
an honor to business journalism, as he 
was an honor to the electrical industry, 
which he had chosen to serve. 


L. E. M. 
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A Report on U. S. Living 


Editorial By L. E. Moffatt... .. 
Appliances Defend the Public Health ............ 8 


In man's battle against disease germs and bacteria, the growing use 
of electrical appliances in the home has proved to be a front line 
of defense. 


The Electric Refrigerator Protects the Protective 
Foods By Laurence Wray 10 
The precious vitamins in these protective foods vanish if food is aut 


kept fresh. The electric refrigerator protects food elements neces- 
sary to health by its steadily maintained low temperatures. 


Refrigeration Only A Luxury?—Not to Us! .......... 13 


What electric refrigeration means to two typical Defense families in 
Bridgeport. 


The Washer—God's Gift to Working Women 
By Tom F. Blackburn. 14 


Millions of women who hold jobs and keep house need the washer 
to cut hours and save energy. 


Electric Cooking . . . Better Nutrition at Less Cost - 
By Clotilde Grunsky.. 16 


We spend $9,000,000,000 annually for 130,000,000 tons of food, yet 
more than half American Families suffer from Malnutrition. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners Control Dust and Its 


Only the vacuum cleaner removes the dathnhecome, feather dusters 
and the like, disturb the dust but do not remove it. 


Small Appliances For Economy and Convenience 22 
Electric alarm clocks awaken America for breakfast electrically pre- 
pared with toasters and coffee-makers—the role small appliances 
play in conserving time, health and money for the average family. 


Good Lighting for Eyesight Conservation 
By E. W. Commery.. 24 


Seeing Conditions in average American home is still below even a 
good utilitarian base. 


What Farm Wives are Doing with Their New Electri- 


So far the Rural home ater then the fern has been the greater 
beneficiary of the power lines; so women, set free, are lending a 
hand. 

America Listens .......... 
Radio is news, entertainment ont the in 
cities, villages and farms. 

The “Ill Fed, Ill Clothed and Ill Housed" and Appli- 

Housekeeping aid use to cultivate basic habits 
of proper nutrition and home care. 

Testimony from the Public ..................-......0... 97 

Stewart Warner Breaks Ice with 1942 mniiesiine 40 

New Merchandise ......... 
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